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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN 


HOLIDAY 


A shrewd traveller, writing of sea- 
voyaging, as the true antidote of city life, 
described it as a rhythm of living, of 
eating and of sleeping, which in turn 
induces a rhythm of thinking. There is 
a monotony in ocean travel which may 
oppress at first but later heals and 
soothes. The restful influence of ocean 
horizons and the invigorating effects of 
sea air, day after day, replenish mind 


and body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging 
that have brought the South African 
Holiday into such general favour, but 
the ocean trip is merely a prelude to the 
fuller change of climate, scenes and 
interests in this Dominion of sunshine, 


health and happiness. 


“The Sign of the Springbok "—_ 
Series “S”—is an informative _ little 
book of Special Tours to this glorious 
land of travel. It is worth looking into and 
will be sent post free on application to : — 
The Director, Publicity and Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 2, or the Leading 


Tourist Agencies. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 








Houses and Properties . LS 


WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 


24, RYDER STREET, S.W.1. 


Ja rt 


For Sale or To Let 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &. 


OR Property Large and Small, including — the 





| KENT. 


hetween Scevenoaks and Westerham and close to Brasted and within casy daily reach of London, 


HEVERSWOOD, BRASTED. 
* COUNTRY HOUSE of CHARACTER and charm, situated in a beautiful position and free from all 
noise and encroachment, yet close to the delightful old village of Brasted. 


Vhe House is reach: | 4 
from a by-road by a driv., 
and is entered from the 
North side. 

It is substantially built 
and well designed, and con- 
-idered to be in’ excellent 
repair throughout. The 
accommodation consists 0% 
galleried hall, 35 ft. by 20 ft., 
witha beautiful old staircase 
4 reception rooms on the 
ground floor, and a billiard 
room on the top floor: 
some of the rooms are 
panelled in oak; 18 bed 
rooms, 5 bath rooms, excel- 
lent offices, all well fitted : 
central heating, main electric 
light and drainage; own 
water supply. 








rhe accommodation is very well arranged and the house easy and economical to run, charming garden wit! 


two grass tennis courts and a hard court, detached kitchen garden; two cottages; ample garage and stable 


accommodation + farm buildings : three enclosures of pasture--46 ACRES in all. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, with VACANT POSSESSION 
£8,500, 


or house could be sold with smaller area.—-Full particulars can be had of the Agents : 
Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL and COMPANY, 24, Ryder Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE a 
SURREY, 


Ix MILES FROM LONDON. CLOSE TO CHURCH COBHAM AND STREET pion - VILLAGES. 
FROM COBHAM, WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE STATIC 
Important frontages to the main London-Portsmouth Road, Long frontage “4 the Sevenhills| Road. 


THE BURWOOD HOUSE ESTATE, 


COMPRISING THE WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY MANSION, 


BURWOOD HOUSE, 


with Hall, 5 Reception Rooms, some 26 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 7 Bath Rooms. Garage. 
Excellent Gardener's Cottage. Delightful Gardens and Parkland, 


IN a ABOUT 32 ACRES. 
A NOMINAL RESERVE, 


C 
FIRST-CLASS 5-HOLE GOLF COURSE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Rie 1 )Y FOR PLAY AND WITH THE IMPLEMEN’ 
DIRECTLY APPROACHED FROM MAIN LONDON-PORTSMOU Til ROAD. 
Extending to about 


50 ACRES, 
THE KENNELS. 


WELL-BULLT MODERN HOUSE 
ning hall, 4 reception rooms, Sun Parlour, 6 Bed Rooms, 2 Bath Rooms 
With separate accommodation for about 50 dogs. Central Heating throughout. 


IN ALL ABOUT 54 ACRES. 
ABOUT 100 ACRES BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED BUILDING LAND 
FRONTING ON TO LONDON-PORTSMOUTH AND SEVENHILLS ROADS. 
PROVIDING SOME OF THE FINEST SITES IN SURREY. 
Phe beautitul lakes—nearly 3 acres of water, with many building sites on high ground overlooking them. 
Several good Cottages. Main water, gas and electric light available. 
THE WHOLE ESTATE EXTENDS TO 
195; ACRES. 
VACAN'ET POSSESSION, 
ests. WHATLEY, HILL and COMPANY will-offer the above in numerous lots (unless sold privately) for 
SALE by Public AUCTLON in the Drawing Room at Burwood House on Wednesday, 8th November, 1933, at 
2 pan. punctually. 
Auctioneers : 
Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL and COMPANY, R. A. I 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Pelephoney Nos, Whitehat 4511-2. 


2 MILES 


Stabling. 





Extensive range of Modern Kennels 





VM 


Solicitor :—- 
1 BROADLEY, Exq., 
$, KIm Court, Temp ile, 
London, B.C. 4. 
‘Telephone No., Ce ntral 4419. 








An OUTSTANDING PROPOSITION | 


lor 


HOTEL COMPANIES & TRUSTS. 
jochaeinaiiiamamaieati NR. EAST GRINSTEAD. 


‘ : . On Private Estate, Dormans Park. MOST C VG 
ldeal in situation, accommodation and amenities for n Private Estate, Dormans Park. MOS'T CHARMIN( 


RESIDENTIAL or CLUB PURPOSES. | VOUSE Ievertect setting. 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. Kens. 0026) 





Main lighting, water and 


tm ‘ drains ; 2 Reception, Sun Parlour, 4-5 Bed., Bath, &e. 
12 bed. ; 2 acres ;: LOW FIGURE £4,200 FREEHOLD | 
accepted for this DELIGHTFUL HOME OF Garage. Woodland Gardens, 1 acre. 


CHARACTER and HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ulustrated particulars from COX & MARTIN, Kings’ | EXORS. SELLING—{£1,950 OR OFFER. 


beautiful Worth and Baleombe’ Forest District, 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Fr ial & Rutle 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGE 8, SUS 
("Phone Crawley 328.) 


y) 


SEX, 





MUST BESOLD, ADJOINING LOVELY ComMoys, 
“WOODSIDE COTTAGE” 
GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD 


A Lady’s Country Cottage built for own oceupaticp 
Picked position, quiet without isolation ; 2 ree., 4 be z 
bath, offices. Main services, 
gardens % acre. Recommended.—Apply RecinaLp €, s. 
EVENNETT, F.A.J.—HASLEMERE (Tel. 10), and at 
Hindhead and Farnham. 


radiators, inexpensive 





I EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, FAL. Tel., 351 Bexhill, 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 





HOUSE BUILDING SERVICE 

1} which really takes the worry out of building is our job, 
Our Advisory Dept. will tell you how we find the site, 

design and build any house to your particular require- 

ments in any district at one inclusive cost and arrange 

finance if desired.— start by —— now for free advice 

and illustrated catalogue ** P” 

UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., 1 TICK MANSWORTH. 








THE GREATEST BARGAIN OF THE YEAR. 
HAMPSHIRE 


\ PERFECTLY APPOINTED and completely 
Fr equipped country RESIDENCE in perfect. repair. 
There are 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 tiled bathrooms, «c., 
complete offices, all on two floors. Garage, stabling, 
conservatory, walled tennis Jawn. Delightful grounds o/ 
i$ acres. Central heating, gas, electric light. Awaiting 
instant occupation without a penny’s expense. Price 
£2,650 or best offer. FREEKHOLD.—Full details trom 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Basingstoke (and 
Yeovil). 





URGENTLY REQUIRED IN WEST SUSSEX. 


OUSE OF CHARACTER, old or modern, must stand 
high and have good view; 8-10 bedrooms anda 
small area, say 2 or 3 acres, would be sutiicient, but 
purchaser attaches great importance to having large 
trees and if possible ornamental lake or stream. A 
good price will be paid for a suitable place and inspection 
made immediately.—Please write or telephone J ACK -0N 
Stops, 16 Queen Street, Mayfair. Gros. 3344/5 





At a very low reserve. 
By Direction of the Executors of the late Annie, 
Viscountess Cowdray. 


CARLTON HOUSE 
TERRACE, S.W. 


In a central yet retired position, abutting on and 
overlooking St. James’s Park. 
The CROWN LEASE of this noble and extremely 
well-found TOWN MANSION, containing some 23 bed 
rooms, 6 reception rooms, musicians’ gallery, fine halls 
and full domestic offices. 

PASSENGER AND SERVICE LIFT. 
Garage for 3-cars with Flat of 6 rooms and bat!. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at the MART on WED- 
NESDAY, October 25th, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
disposed of privately). 
Particulars of Horace Davey, Esq., Solicitor, 47 Parlia- 
ment Street, and with Orders to view of Messrs. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 
45 Parliament Street, Westminster; 13 Hobart @lact 
Eaton Square ; 5 West Halkin Street, Belgrave Sq) 

or 25 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 





LAS PALMAS 
(CANARY ISLANDS). 
FURNISHED FLAT TO LET 
(OWNED BY ENGLISHMAN). 


With attendance, for six months from October to 
March inclusive. 3$ guineas weekly. Full details 





Stone House, Kingston-upen-Thames. WHITEMAN & -CO., ‘as above. 





available from the ESTATE DE PT., The Spect 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


sIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


‘ty are daily called upon for help, not only to 
eked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
2 and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
por mal Funds needed to carry on the work. 
seala 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 





President : Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEY am pert 2. 
Bankers : Secretary: 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mauve, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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See ENON T PECL EAC S UTES ETT 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


‘QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 518. OCTOBER, 1933. 7s. 6d. 


PeeEer isis tiiery 


Arter THE VERDICT. Tite Vindication oF WHILLIAM 
CHAMBERLAIN : Tur Seconp Buicu, By Owen Retrer. 
Sy SIR Macon a 
Past. °°) Six lan Matcoem, | prep-Suirts anp THE LRA. 
AU. cE. 7 
Tuk Fascist Ipea 1n BRITAIN. Tue MacuIne AND ITS PURPOSE, 
By W. E. D. ALLEN. By W. F. Watson. 
LENO, NS Woon, | Jous Westey, By  Grtoerr 
sos “ Ree " TiHtoMAs. 
AycLopuosiA IN Japan. By H. : Tuo : 
Vere RepMAn,. Ferrero on War. 


Tur CLERGY AND SOCIAL SCIENC E. 
By Tue Rev. Crement F. ; 
Rocers. Some Recent Books. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


Some Asercts oF DIsarMAMENT, 
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MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


of all ages and all grades 
are admitted into the 


Royal Earlswood Institution 
REDHILL - - SURREY 


There are a few vacancies tor those requiring private apart- 
ments and special attendants; also for ordinary private patients 
from £110 per annum. 

For the special training of children there are Boys’ and Giris’ 
Schools, for Youths there are workshops under skilled masters, 
and for those past educable age suitable occupation is available, 
if desired. For all, there are indoor and outdoor recreations, 
games and amusements, and resident medical supervision. Holidays 
can be arranged at the Seaside Home belonging to the Institution. 

Meat, milk, eggs, poultry, and vegetables are supplied from 
the Institution Farm and Kitchen Garden of 130 acres. 

Improvable patients, for whom full fees cannot be paid, are 
admitted by a definite number of votes of the Subscribers, and 
part payment towards cost. Apply to: 


Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


G.P.0. Box 163a, "Phone: City 4697. 








S.QO.S: 


The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded, 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


Tuk Farr or Warrov By, Lr.Cou. C. R. SaATtTerTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary ‘Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
Detencnees es 
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Obtainable from all usual suppliers 
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ECLIPSE 
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Why the Eclipse Razor 


gives perfect shaves 


HE aboveillustration demonstrates 
the accurate construction of the 
“Eclipse” Razor resulting in perfect 
shaving comfort. 
The two smaller views depict 


other razors, both fully 
tightened, where— 





Close shaving is impossible 
due to insufficient projec- 
tion of the blade edge. 


PROJECTION 





Injury or skin irritation is 
caused by over-projection 


of the blade edge. 


OVER 
PROJECTION 










MODEL BB 
In Moulded 


case, with 


5 Blades 7/6 


Other exclusive and patented features 
include the micrometer adjustment, 
a magnetic pick-up for razor blades, 
and self-centering cones which ensure 


MODEL W that both edges shave alike. 
In Leather 
Wallet, with 


r Blade 5 /o BN y ® 9 





Takes any type double edge wafer 
blade, but is specially designed for 
perfection in shaving with the—- 





Sole Manufacturers: Fas@ 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD., 





COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11 , 
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the Bible Society 


The missionary is a man with a message—the 


message of God’s love revealed in Jesus Christ. 


_He seeks to proclaim that message first of all 
' by word of mouth, and: to this end learns the 


language of the people among whom he labours. 


But soon he discovers that he must have the | 


written Word also—the Bible. 


The Bible Society undertakes the task and the 
expense of translating the Scriptures into each 
mother tongue, and so provides the Christian 
revelation in a reliable form for the perpetual 
instruction and inspiration of the Native Church. 


Thus the Bible Society, which is responsible for 
the translation, publication and distribution of 
the Scriptures in 669 languages, is indispensable 
to the work of the Missionary Societies. 


Support the Bible Society, and in so doing you 
will render essential service to your own 
Missionary Society. 


| Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries: 


"BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





F oreign Missions and || 
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WILL YOU SEND THEM 


HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN? 


‘DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





One of a family of 8,507 children. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual Appeal 
for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for the largest family 
in the world—it equals a town in size—8,507 boys and 
girls; 1,323 are helpless babies and toddlers under 5. 
Over 25,000 meals have to be supplied every day. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 


required for the Children’s Bread and Butter. 


_ Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund” 


and crossed should: be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House; Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 





























Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer. | 


| 
| 
| 
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No. 216. 
AN ESSAY ON SOCIALISM 


Will any work without hope of reward ? Well 
many do now with little prospect of ever achieving 
more than a bare existence ; the average wollen 
man has got as far as he is likely to go at twenty-five 
We have seen it stated that if the total national} 
incomes were divided evenly it would mean about 





















£3 a week per head. If this means per family it jg 
not very much; if per head, man, woman, and | 
child, it is not so bad. Everything turns on what 
this £3 would buy. And this in turn depends on 
whether those with exceptional gifts for leadership 
invention, and organizing ability, will exert them. 
selves under socialism as strenuously as they now 
do. Briliiant mathematicians, scientists, artists 
generally have to enrol themselves at modest 
salaries under those of sterner stuff ; and as regards 
shouldering responsibility what pay does an admiral 
get? a fifth of that enjoyed by commercial 
““magnates ’ ? Can we do away with poverty by 
all joining the ranks of the poor? It may be so, 


The idea cannot be condemned off-hand for, like | 


Christianity, it has never been tried in practice, 
Exceptional men might be content to be rewarded 
in honour. The average doctor probably does not 


earn as much as the dispensing chemist who fills | 


his prescriptions. There is nothing absurd in 
socialism, equal incomes for all; men’s material 
needs are much the same, and spiritual needs are 
not costly. All we can say against socialism is that 
it has not worked so far. Can it be made to work 
in the future? One thing is certain that nothing 
will work unless we believe it should work ; belief 


is nine-tenths of conduct ; men’s habits can only be | 


changed by changing men’s hearts enough to change 
men’s heads. Religion is more powerful than law, 


but unless it comes alive in law is ineffective. We | 
cannot enjoy an afternoon’s cricket unless we all | 


agree to obey the laws of the game in letter and in 
spirit ; and if the law works unfairly, agree to alter 
it. But then we need not play games if we do not 
want to, but we cannot contract out of life if we do 


not like it. Many regret that politics now means | 
nothing but arguing over incomes. Freed from | 


this acrimonious bickering, by all accepting equal 
wages, Parliament might find something better to 
squabble about. Socialism it may be said has never 
worked in practice, well Plato’s Republic has never 
worked, but man might be happier if it could be 
made to; but Plato’s ideal and Mr. Shaw’s ideal 
will only be achieved, or even approximated to, if 
the gifted few will work for love instead of money. 
This we believe is the Socialist’s case stated more 
clearly and concisely than many of them state it; 
and as our brilliant advocacy of capitalism during 
the last two years has not procured us a position on 
The Spectator’s editorial staff we may have to tum 
to the New Statesman ; in these doleful days one is 
well to look ahead ! 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


§ things stand at present the Disarmament Conference 
will reassemble at Geneva on Thursday. ‘That is 
as it should be. There may be conversations beforehand 
between the British, French, American and Italian repre- 
sentatives. Within limits that, too, is right and 
necessary. But it would be a mistake to ignore the com- 
plaints of the Russian, Polish and Turkish representatives 
last week that conversations had been going on to which 
they were not privy. Mr. Henderson had an adequate 
answer to the objections, but at this moment it is of the 
first importance to maintain the unity of Europe both 
in appearance and in reality. Russia is a Great Power ; 
she is taking part as such in the Disarmament Con- 
ference ; and she cannot be charged, at any rate in recent 
months, with raising any unnecessary difficulties. It is 
obviously desirable to take every reasonable step to carry 
her along with the other Great Powers. It is Germany’s 
policy at the present moment to exploit to the utmost 
any sign of divided opinion either m Europe or in an 
individual country—Mr. Lloyd George’s presentation of 
the German case in the News-Chronicle on Wednesday mus’ 
have left Dr. Goebbels speechless with admiration and 
satisfaction—and unity, provided always that it is unity 
in support of a policy of genuine disarmament, is more 
essential than ever. 
° %* - - * 

A few days’ reflection has left time for initial alarms 
to subside. The Stock Markets in this country, slightly 
perturbed for twenty-four hours, recovered at once. 
Herr Hitler is at pains to insist (what is no doubt true, 
for the moment at any rate) that Germany desires 
nothing but peace. The one danger is the possibility 
of M. Daladier’s being defeated on the Budget, but the 
signs are that the French Socialists have suflicient sense 
of international responsibility to prevent that disaster, 
If so there will be no reason why the disarmament dis- 
cussions should not go steadily forward. The confused 


situation of today needs to be clarified. In particular 
Germany’s concrete case very badly needs stating. 
Does Herr Hitler, for example, in his demand for equality 
still assent to a five-year period for its realization, as 
he did in May? The broadcast controversy between 
Baron von Neurath and Sir John Simon has obscured 
the situation still further, and though there seems ito 
be no doubt that the German Foreign Minister did 
definitely accept the principle of a probationary period, 
any papers that will establish that fact should be pub- 
lished. Public opinion has lost its way between the 
original British draft, the Simon amendments of this 
month (based on Four-Power agreement) and Germany's 
With all that authoritatively set out 


present claims. 
policy can be carried 


discussions regarding future 
on in the light of knowledge. ‘Time presses, but not 
imperiously. The Continent is calm. So long 
the resolve to carry the Disarmament Conference through 
and not abandon it remains, the hope of constructive 
action is still justified. The one essential is to avoid 
presenting Germany with a plan which she ‘has just and 
reasonable grounds for rejecting. 


as 


* # * - 

Is Trade Recovering ? 
A comment on international trade made by ‘the 
World Economic Survey (1932-3) of the League of 


Nations last week is fully endorsed by the Westminster 
Bank’s October review, which of course is chiefly interested 
in the British trade returns. Summing up the advance 
in prices, production or employment, or the correction 
of disequilibria between various price-levels during the 
Jast year, the Survey notes that international trade 
statistics show little corresponding improvement. After 
Lausanne the figures rose slightly, but they collapsed 
again in the gencral recession of autumn, 1932, and have 
not recovered since, in spite of the growth of mtcrnal 
trade. This is in the main attributable to the stoppage 
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of foreign lending ; and that, apart from considerations 
of indebtedness and currency instability, is due to 
political uncertainty. So the League experts. The 
Westminster Bank agrees. While it is willing to call 
its article “‘ A Year’s Progress ” and speaks of commercial 
confidence as already restored, it believes revival must 
be limited until international trade shows more definite 
and permanent signs of expansion. It quotes effectively 
our own figures for foreign trade, which for the past 21 
months have wallowed about at the level of £30 million 
monthly ; in 1929 they were £60 million. This month’s 
British returns showed a million pound recovery— 
and then comes a crisis like last week-end’s. With our 
normal exports one fourth of our total production, we 
suffer as much as Continental Europe from any scare. 
* x * i 

France and Her Budget 

M. Daladier is facing a Chamber and a situation 
which will tax all his strategical gifts. Before Germany 
had committed her sabotage, M. Daladier decided that 
the Budget must be balanced, for financial incompetence 
had always been the weakness of the Cartel. He has, 
therefore, adopted one of those composite inflationary- 
deflationary policies which have been popularized 
by Germany and the United States. He is to cut the 
salaries of fonctionnaires and the pensions of war- 
veterans; he is to raise extra revenue from lotteries 
and coinage, by tightening up taxation-control, and by 
extra taxes on fixed incomes. As an inflationary sop to 
the Socialists, he throws in a four years’ public works 
programme costing nearly 14,000 million frances. If the 
report that M. Léon Blum favours this budget is true— 
and the fact of Hitlerism makes even so outlandish a 
change as the approval of M. Blum for a_ bourgeois 
budget credible—M. Daladier has a fair chance of getting 
it through the Chamber. He has won his first skirmish 
in gaining assent to his demand for emergency procedure, 
There is no prospect of a stable government of the 
Right to replace M. Daladier. And if there were, it too 
would have to cut expenses ruthlessly—or go off gold. 
Certainly the last contingency would be more probable 
under the Right, for their advent would only intensify 
the foreign crisis, and short-term funds, already nervy, 
would stampede to London and New York, 

* * * 1% 


America Rejects Inflation 

The object of the “sound money ” talk encouraged 
by Washington for the last fortnight became apparent 
over the week-end, when the publication of conversion 
plans for £250 millions of the Fourth Liberty Loan was 
closely followed by the statement of a nameless high 
authority on monetary policy. The Administration 
is not going to inflate the currency to please the farmers, 
nor is it going to stabilize. Credit expansion is now the 
slogan, and President Roosevelt has again proved himself 
a resourceful opportunist. Hitherto the emphasis of the 
Recovery administration has been on the codes, and 
the result. has been to raise retail prices in proportion 
to agricultural. Naturally, the farmers clamoured for the 
President to use his inflationary powers. The industrial 
workers, from whom that would take what they have 
gained, and the middle-class of the citics whose standard 
of living it would definitely lower, as naturally opposed. 
But it must have been the strikes now racking America 
from coast to coast that finally swayed the President. 
Most of these are organized by extremist unions who 
oppose the American Federation of Labour. That body, 
which has almost doubled its numbers and influence this 
year, supports the President but resists currency inflation : 
if flouted, it wanld have been driven to extremism and 
America might have seen revolution before the winter, 


The Debt Discussions 

It seems unlikely that any settlement will } 
now between England and the States over War Debt 
except in the method of payment. Before any fing 
sum can be fixed the dollar-pound exchange must . 
stabilised, which is impossible so long as Presiden 
Roosevelt retains his powers to print 3,300 million dollays 
and to depreciate to 50 per cent. in reserve. It js ever 
more difficult now, when the external and ite) 
values of the currency are out of alignment —for American 
prices have not risen nearly so far as speculation a 
humbled the dollar. Clearly it is to the advantage oj 
Great Britain to pay now, when the dollar is abnormal]; 
low ;_ equally clearly, if the European crisis continye. 
the dollar will rise and payment of any agreed sum 
become more onerous. Such are the dilemmas a fluid 
exchange presents. But there is one reassuring sign— 
the unusually generous reception given by Americay 
Government and Press to our delegation. The Britis) 
plea has been published in full and comment has been very 
fair. And even a European crisis has its uses: if the 
broken threads of the Disarmament Conference are ty 
be repaired, it is doubly impossible to go back behind 
Lausanne. What can be done will be done—and if it jx 
hard to fix a final sum, the British delegation will at 
least be able to arrange how any sum “ a ” 

* * * * 


The Toll of the Motor 

The return of London's street accidents for the third 
quarter of this year is alarming reading. It shows a 
total of 34,897 accidents (or nearly 400 a day) as against 
29,636 in the same period last year. The number of 
people killed has risen from 304 to 381 (equivalent to 
more than 4 a day), and it may be noted that private 
motor-cars and motor-cycles account for no fewer than 205 
of them. There are undefined rumours of the Ministry's 
reimposing a speed-limit in some form; but we have no 
faith at all in seeking an improvement along those lines, 
Much more is to be hoped from the extension more 
widely over the London area of those mechanical road- 
devices which have proved so successful at selected points, 
Traffic-lights at cross-roads have, in particular, proved 
effective life-savers at what used to be known danger- 
spots. So has the “ roundabout” system. But they 
must be used to discipline pedestrians, who are slow in 
acquiring a tralfic-sense, as well as motorists. There is 
room for a very large extension of these remedial uses, 
All important cross-roads ought to be protected by 
traflic-lights, not only in the centre of London, but on 
all main roads leading out of it or round it. 

* * * * 
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Japan Sweeping On 

While the Western nations have been unable to capture 
any new foreign trade since the disasters of 1931, the 
Japanese continue to make amazing progress. In spite 
of enormous increases in military and naval expenditure, 
which have gone near to doubling the Estimates for next 
year, Japan forges ahead in every field and leaves het 
Budget to take care of itself. Japanese imports are 
75%, up—and that with a depreciated yen—and her 
exports have increased by a third since last year. This is 
not weathering the depression: it is riding it. The one 
factor that embarrasses the Japanese is that most of the 
increase in their imports is in raw materials, cotton and 
wool. Hence, perhaps, some of the grandiose plans lately 
revealed to the Tokyo correspondent of the Financial 
Times by the Commercial Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
Japan, he says, intends to multiply the Manchurian 
flocks tenfold and the Manchurian cotton acreage three 
hundred-fold in the next 25 years, This will make her 
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ess dependent for her wool, in case of war, on Australia, 
na yhich she now takes 95 per cent. of her supplies. 
pe same time, Japan, dissatisfied by her recent 
Y esses, will penetrate the Latin-American market in 
= formation before next spring. She will exchange 
em ufactures far below Western prices for wheat, 
es cotton, meat, and leather, for which she now relies 
i Britain and the Dominions that face the Pacific. 
Rayon will be an important line of export: Japan was 
the fifth rayon power in 1931, in 1982 she was fourth, this 
is second. Such a record puts the Simla discus- 


year she oe ee . 
‘ far inconclusive, in their right proportion. 


sions, SO 
* * * x 


press-Ghouls Denounced 

Journalists are to be congratulated on taking up as a 
rofessional matter the question of journalistic intrusion 
into the sanctities of private distress of one kind and 
another. Mr. St. John Ervine, whose address at the 
Institute of Journalists on Tuesday led to the unanimous 
adoption of a strong resolution on the subject, denounced 
with necessary and salutary vigour the abhorrent shame- 
lessness of the more sensational daily and Sunday papers 
in their determination to secure at any cost “ human ” 
details about the emotions of the bereaved, or the private 
lives of the notorious. As has been constantly pointed 
out, it is not the reporter himself who is to blame, but his 
superiors, who insist on his bringing back copy which 
outrages every decency. Mr. Ervine suggested that the 
habit would lead sooner or later to physical violence, and 
the idea is not fantastic. Nothing but new professional 
standards in such matters will abolish the evil, and the 
public generally will look to the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association and the Newspaper Society, to which bodies 
Tuesday’s resolution was sent, to declare themselves with 
sufficient firmness to impress even News Editors. 


* * * * 


The Underground Passage 

The Reichstag Trial has reduced itself to an exploration 
of the secrets of the underground passage—the passage 
leading from the Reichstag to the house of the Reichstag- 
President, who was at the time of the fire (and still is) 
General Goring. The head of the Government Press 
Department committed himself the day after the fire to 
the assumption that the incendiaries had escaped through 
this passage. It is difficult indeed to see how else they 
could have got away. Dr. Oberfohren, the Nationalist 
leader, in his famous memorandum, stated quite definitely 
that the incendiaries were Nazis, and that they had, in 
fact, escaped in precisely this way. The statement that 
the Reichstag-President’s house was garrisoned at the 
tine by Storm Troopers has been denied, but the possi- 
bility of collusion between the incendiaries and_ its 
inmates remains. General Géring, Dr. Goebbels and Herr 
Heines, against whom specific accusations have been 
brought, are to appear before the Court to justify them- 
selves. The value of that, of course, depends entirely 
on how skilfully and persistently they are cross-examined. 
Their ordeal in all the circumstances is hardly likely to be 


severe, 
* * * * 


Universities and Married Women 

The Council of the University of Liverpool has inserted 
a clause in the contracts of the women members of its 
teaching staff to the effect that they must resign their 
posts on marriage. A good many local education 
authorities have a similar clause in the contracts of their 
elementary school teachers ; but, so far as we can recall, 
this is the first decision to apply it to the staff of a 





university. The two situations, moreover, are not 
identical. While unemployment remains as prevalent 
as it is, there is a great deal to be said for spreading 
what standardized posts there are over as many homes 
as possible. A woman ought not to enter upon marriage, 
unless her prospective husband is employed; and if 
he is, there is no hardship in their having to live on one 
income instead of two. But while this may apply to a 
standardized staff, the case of university posts is different. 
Ideally every university teacher ought to have some 
unique qualifications of his or her own; and though this 
ideal is not always attained, the nearer a university 
comes to it the more truly a university it is. But to 
dismiss a unique person on account of marriage is an 
irrelevance. Merely to contemplate it cheapens the whole 
conception of what a university post ought to be. 
* * * * 

Wild Life in Africa 

The International Conference for the protection of 
African fauna and flora, which is to meet in London at the 
end of this month, is only the second ever held ; and the 
first met as long ago as 1900. Its problem is certainly one 
which can only be dealt with finally by co-operation be- 
tween a large number of African Governments. Yet the 
1900 Conference gave policy a real start, even though many 
Governments never carried out its recommendations. 
The aim must be to define gradually three classes of areas : 
(1) national parks, where the animals can live unmolested 
under wild conditions, with only such supervision as may 
prevent some species from exterminating others ; (2) areas 
of cultivation and close settlement, in which all destructive 
wild game are exterminated ; (3) areas of intermediate 
type, in which game are preserved for sport subject to 
game laws. Eventually one may expect types (1) and (2) 
to squeeze out type (3) between them ; but we are a long 
way off that at present. One of the urgent problems is 
to differentiate (2) and (3) more clearly ; to give better 
protection to cultivation and settlement, while discourag- 
ing promiscuous use of the spear, trap, and gun over areas 
that have no near prospect of being redeemed from the 
wild. Cruel and wasteful native methods of hunting have 
to be stopped, and so has reckless white poaching for ivory 
or rhino horn. 

* * * * 

National Parks 

At the annual conference of the Council for the Preser- 
ration of Rural England Mr. G. L. Pepler, the Chief Town 
Planning Inspector of the Ministry of Health, expressed 
himself as distinctly opposed to the idea of setting up 
National Parks. England, he said, was “ too small for 
pieces of land to be put in a ring fence.” We should have 
thought that it was precisely this smallness of England 
which made the case urgent. As Dr. Vaughan Cornish 
put it, an adequate environment for the English people 
must include landscapes, “* into which one can retire and 
entirely lose sight of man and his works.” A century ago 
this was easily done, and even thirty years ago it was 
scarcely difficult. It is motoring that has made the differ- 
ence ; for in relation to a motor-car’s capacity for ubiqui- 
tous travel, England is too small an area for any solitude 
in it to remain solitary unless protected. That is why the 
idea of National Parks has today an urgency which at the 
beginning of the century could not have been foreseen. 
Meanwhile some landowners are doing their best, as a 
well-deserved tribute paid to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
quiet work in the Peak District indicated. But the way 
of the beauty-saving landowner is often hard; and one of 
them from Devonshire bitterly deplored the vandalism of 
motorists and the neglect of local councils to enforce their 
anti-litter by-laws. 
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The Answer to Germany 


HE true reason for Germany’s withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations 
-remains undisclosed. The manifesto issued in Berlin 
on Saturday could not be a reply to Sir John Simon’s 
speech at Geneva the same day, both for chronological 
reasons and because there was nothing in the speech 
to provoke it. Quite the contrary, indeed. The British 
Foreign Secretary set out the tentative conclusions 
reached fairly, succinctly. and optimistically. He saw 
in them, and was justified in seeing in them, the basis 
for a satisfactory convention. The British draft of 
last March was to form the backbone of it, but the 
five-year period originally contemplated was to be 
extended—perhaps to eight years, perhaps to something 
less—some actual reduction of armaments beginning 
the moment the prospective convention became opera- 
tive. A specific programme would be laid down defining 
the degree of disarmament to be achieved in the full 
period, whatever that might be. One feature of it would 
be the complete abolition of certain types of arms, 
with the result that the types which survived would be 
the same for all countries, the present differential treat- 
ment of Germany and Hungary, Austria and Bulgaria 
in that respect thus being ended once for all. Germany, 
in other words, would obtain her full equality of rights. 
That would be by the end of the period. But long 
before that—at the very beginning indeed—limitation 
and some reduction by Powers other than Germany 
would be in train. All Powers would bind themselves 
to abandon manufacture of the types of weapon marked 
down for ultimate prohibition. That is limitation. France 
had made known her willingness to begin decreasing 
the size of her home army as soon as the convention 
‘ame into force. That is reduction. The principle 
of international supervision applying equally to all 
countries had been generally accepted. And at this 
moment Germany walks out of the Disarmament Con- 
ference and out of the League. 

Why? The strength of Germany’s logical case for 
general disarmament down to the level to which she 
was forced to disarm herself has never been denied, 
least of all in these columns. The fulfilment of the Allies’ 
pledges has been deferred deplorably and scandalously. 
But it is nearer to fulfilment today than it has ever been. 
The Disarmament Conference has never, since the inset 
of the disillusionment which followed its first high 
enthusiasms, looked so like bearing a crop of quite respect- 
able fruit. Germany was within sight of getting, not 
indeed all she wanted (who of us ever gets that ?), but 
more than she had ever had before. The difference 
between a five-year programme and an_ cight-year 
programme, regarding which it was both generally 
notorious and explicitly stated that the — eight 
years might well be shortened to seven or six, gave 
no shadow of plausibility to Herr Hitler’s dramatic, 
or melodramatic, stroke. Whether such action on 
Germany’s part would ever have been justified may be 
arguable. Certainly it was never less justified than at 
the moment when it was taken. The explanation for 
it must be sought at Berlin rather than at Geneva. 
Herr Hitler was serving the exigencies of internal politics, 
and from his own point of view he no doubt served 
them well. His régime needed a fillip. The Reichstag 
trial was bringing discredit on it, and in various quarters 
discontent was replacing enthusiasm. Now the alleged 
slur on Germany (consisting in the realization of arma- 
ments equality by 1941 or 1940 instead of 1938) is taken 
as a battle-cry, a Reichstag which had no prospect 


of ever meeting is dissolved and a new 
appointed—the usual word “ elected ” bears no relatig 
to the facts of this particular case—on November a, 
and a referendum on the Government’s action is to be 
taken at the same time. The manoeuvre is too obvioys 
to ‘be dexterous, and though it will no doubt be com. 
pletely successful, what value its suecess will have insidp 
or outside Germany no one has yet attempted to shoy 

So much for the past, important mainly as throwing 
light on the future. There is now a ten-days’ breathing 
space. The Disarmament Conference did right to adjouny 
for that period. Delegates obviously had to consyj 
their Cabinets. But the Conference will almost certain} 
reassemble. Nothing could be worse from any point 
of view than to concede to Germany the right to break 
it up. How far it can get when it resumes its work may 
be doubtful, but every relevant consideration suggests 
that it should go resolutely forward and draft a full 
convention. Disarmament is as imperative as it ever 
was, and Germany’s action may be found, on reflection, 
not to have made it substantially more difficult afte; 
all. For the Nazi revolution has had two consequences 
of importance. It has drawn all Europe  togethe; 
(witness the improvement in Franco-Italian, Russo. 
Polish and Russo-Rumanian relations), and it has evoked 
a reaffirmation of the Locarno undertakings by Mr. 
Baldwin and Signor Mussolini. That goes far to establish 
a security—the security of the collective system— 
which alone makes disarmament practicable. In the 
light of that the disarmament discussions can go on, 
They can go on without Germany. They can issue in 
a convention and the convention can be discussed, 
when the time comes, with Germany under the Four. 
Power Pact, or through diplomatic channels, or in a 
dozen different ways. No one knows what the future of 
Germany will be. No one knows how Herr Hitler him- 
self will evolve. He has qualities which lift him above 
many of the counsellors that surround him. — Strange 
mixture—or not so strange when the compulsion that 
lies on a demagogue is remembered—as his broadcast 
speech of last Sunday was, it contained some notable 
passages, proclaiming among other things a desire 
for an understanding with France and the abandonment 
of any kind of claim to Alsace-Lorraine. It would be 
a profound mistake to defer submissively to Germany, 
She has chosen her own road, and for a time she must 
take it. But there is no reason why, when the dust 
has settled, the world’s decisions on disarmament should 
not be discussed reasonably with and by her. 


ONE is to } 


Meanwhile two principles must be unequivocally 
aflirmed—that Germany must not rearm and _ that 
Germany is entitled to that equality of rights which was 
formally promised her in December of last year. The 
implications arising from them will not be missed 
and cannot be evaded. If Germany is at once to remain 
disarmed and to enjoy equal rights, the rest of the world 
must disarm too—and the rest of the world, if it holds 
together in a pledge to preserve peace, can safely afford 
to do it. But disarmament, it must be relentlessly 
insisted, means disarmament. Take a single example. 
Under the British plan now before the Disarmament 
Conference, tanks over 16 tons are to be abolished, 
the presumption being that tanks under 16 tons are to 
be retained, in numbers still to be decided. But is 
Germany to be denied tanks ? If so she is being refused 
the equality she has been promised. If not, she will be 
rearming, which is ev hypothesi impermissible. The 
only conclusion is that everyone must do without tanks, 
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.. Germany has done without them for fifteen years. 
- me conclusion applies. to naval and military 
aviation and other matters, and there is no escaping 
it Along that road there is hope. It is a difficult road, 
and the Germans have made it far more difficult than it 
wed have been, for, as Sir John Simon justly indicated 
xt Geneva, the impression the chauvinism and_ the 
iombast of the Nazis has created throughout the world 
sa fact in the international situation and it is idle to 
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Bureaucracy and 


HE Government’s promised Bill to reform unem- 
ployment relief will loom very large in the coming 
autumn session. Members of Parliament, with an eye 
on their unemployed constituents, will doubtless pay 
close attention to those immediate aspects of the scheme, 
yder which it may mean more money for A and B, or 
ss money for C and D. It remains to be seen whether 
they will be equally alive to the bearings which the 
measure must have on permanent statesmanship, and 
particularly on the balance between central bureaucracy 
and local government. Unless the Government are pre- 
pared to revise to some extent Sir Hilton Young’s an- 
nouncement of policy last spring, the balance will be dan- 
gerously tipped on the bureaucratic side. Mr. Neville 
(Chamberlain, speaking last Monday at Nottingham on 
certain features of the coming plan, never mentioned 
local government or the local authorities throughout. 
It is a fair inference that, when the Bill sees the light, it 
will be found at all the main cross-roads to take the 
bureaucratic turning. If so, we can only hope that the 
majority in Parliament will draw a clear line in the oppo- 
site sense, and that the Government may have some 
second thoughts. 

On many minor matters little or no controversy arises. 
A good example is the difference of treatment at present 
neted out to unemployed persons according as the indus- 
try. in which they have worked, is ‘ insurable ” or “ un- 
insurable.” An unemployed person in an “ insurable ” 
trade fares better today, even after he has long exhausted his 
contributory benefit, than one in an “ uninsurable ” trade ; 
the former being entitled (subject to the Needs Test) to 
“transitional payment,” while the latter has no resort but 
public assistance (7.e., what we used to call the Poor Law). 
Mr. Chamberlain says that the Government want to end 
this anomaly, and to treat both men alike. Another point, 
on which there will be general agreement, is that insurance 
and relief ought to be separated even more distinctly than 
they have been since 1931, and that the insurance scheme 
itself should be self-supporting. It is when you have got 
past these preliminaries that the great dispute begins, 
whether the able-bodied unemployed, who have ex- 
hausted their insurance, and whom a Needs Test shows 
to require assistance, should be dealt with by the State or 
by the local authorities. There does not seem to be any 
doubt that all other possible claimants for public assis- 
tance will continue, as now, to be dealt with by the latter ; 
and so when the Prime Minister at Kilmarnock last month 
proclaimed that the industrial unemployed were to be 
treated by a different administration from these other 
cimants, the natural inference was that they were to 
come directly under the State. This inference Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech appears to confirm, 

Now the question may be viewed from two distinct 
angles—the political and the administrative. Politically 
a State svstem will be preferred to a locally administered 
one by everybody in Parliament, “ Socialist ” or other, 
who wants to be able to buy votes by distributing the 
taxpayers’ money to indigent electors.. If you are to 





affect to ignore it. But such difficulties can be sur- 
mounted. -The Disarmament Conference continues and 
the League of Nations survives. The League was never 
more needed than today, Germany may or may no% 
leave it. She still has two -years for reflection. But 
only the falterer and the faint-hearted will allow 
depression over the League’s present misfortunes to dispel 
faith in its principles or confidence in their ultimate 
vindication. 


the Unemployed 


have a nation-wide relief machinery with every official 
in it, from the top to the bottom, completely under the 
thumb of the Government of the day, no matter how 
exalted the ideals with which it was started, it only 
needs the advent of a demagogie Ministry for the whole 
thing to be turned into a vast engine of political corrup- 
tion—a sort of national ‘“ Poplarism.” And, once it 
is started, it will be exceedingly difficult under the 
conditions of democracy to reverse such a_ process. 
Quite frankly, there are men in Parliament—and a 
good many more temporarily out of Parliament—who 
want that kind of thing. But the Prime Minister has 
at no stage of his career wanted it, nor have any of the 
other statesmen whom one may assume to be more 
particularly concerned with the coming Bill. Why 
they should lightly throw away the great protection 
which local administration affords for the purity of 
national politics, we are at a loss to understand. To 
suppose that a national relief machinery could be kept 
“ outside politics ” like the B.B.C. or the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, would be an obvious delusion. Essentially 
an organ for dispensing public money, it could not 
escape a very active Parliamentary control. 

Turn to the administrative side, and the case against 
centralized relief is, on quite other grounds, even stronger. 
The Royal Commission, which examined its bearings 
only last year, reported in that sense. The problem 
of the able-bodied unemployed forms, after all, part 
of the problem of poverty, part of the defence of the 
wage-earner. All the other services dealing with this 
problem in detail are grouped in the hands of the local 
authorities—not only publi¢g assistance, but public 
health and education, including such features as maternity 
and infant welfare, school meals and school medical 
examinations, treatment centres, clinics, hospitals, and 
other institutions. The last stage in this consolidation 
of social services—the abolition of the separate Poor 
Law Guardians—dates only from 1929, and was the 
justly-praised work of Mr. Neville Chamberlain himself. 
Its full value and importance can only be realized if one 
remembers that the defence against poverty deals in 
the main not with isolated individuals but with families ; 
and it is a question of now helping at this point in the 
family membership, now at that, and co-ordinating each 
effort with the others. Moreover (and this is perhaps the 
most vital argument of all) in the course of such co- 
ordination you need a power of flexible decision, of allow- 
ance for the human factors in each case, such as you can 
suffer locally-elected authorities to exercise, but could 
not safely permit to centralized oflicials. Under pure 
officialdom everything has to be done by comparatively 
cast-iron rules. The result must be, as indeed it already 
has been under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, a 
considerable number of hard cases on the one hand and 
a great deal of extravagance and. overlapping on the 
other. Should it be retorted thet locally elected authori- 
ties may abuse their discretion, the answer is that, if the 
abuse reaches grave dimensions, the central government 
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has powers to supersede the peceant authority; and such 
occasional and local intervention entails but a few of the 
risks inherent in an all-round centralized scheme. 

These considerations bring us down to the bedrock 
of British national tradition. There can be no doubt 
that our liberties result in large measure from autonomous 
local government. The fact that the controls and 
services which affect our daily lives are in local hands ; 
that the function of the departments concerned with 


* A Spectator’ 


HAD intended to say nothing about Mr. Vernon 

Bartlett’s now famous broadcast of last Saturday on 
Germany, on the ground that I had not heard it. But 
so many commentators are undeterred by trifles like 
that that my scruples seem unnecessary. After all, 
what was not heard can be read, and I have, in fact, read 
the salierit passages in the address. There are things 
in it that I should have put differently, or not put at 
all at that particular moment. And there is, of course, 
the question of the effect the address might have in 
Germany. But if courage and sincerity are qualities 
worth cultivating, then Mr. Bartlett is to be congratulated 
on exhibiting them—by no means the first time—in 
a marked degree. And at a moment when one of the 
chief counts against Germany is the complete subordina- 
tion of Press and wireless to official purposes it is not a 
particularly grave charge against Mr. Bartlett that he 
did not say precisely what the Foreign Office would have 
had him say. After all, listeners have minds, and they 
are free to agree or disagree with what they hear. 

* * 7 * 


The meeting to launch the Group Movement campaign 
in London impressed me on the whole less than I had 
expected. Of course it was notable in many ways. The 
hall was packed, and with a very interesting audience, 
I noticed, for example, near me Lord Irwin, Lady Oxford, 
the Austrian Minister, Air-Marshal Sir John Salmond, 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson and Miss Rose Macaulay,—a fairly 
mixed bag. The real question was whether the speakers 
succeeded in getting across their message in such a way 
as to get a grip on London—which, I take it, was their 
main purpose. I rather doubted it. There was a 
certain sameness—inevitably perhaps—about the dozen 
or so of testimonies, and it hardly seemed probable that 
the life from which most of the speakers claimed to be 
redeemed had been deeply sin-stained. One was a Canon, 
another the Dean of a Cambridge college, another the 
headmaster of a well-known public school—who I should 
have thought would hardly strengthen his position with 
his pupils by confessing himself as lazy, self-indulgent and 
a liar, even though he explained that contact with the 
Groups had for the last few months made the description 
no longer applicable. These are, of course, personal 
impressions. I know the meeting had a different effect 
on others, and the crowds who have flocked to the Central 
Hall since show either that curiosity has been effectively 
stirred, or that men and women are seeking eagerly for a 
faith to cling to. Probably both are true. Certainly the 
latter And though I am not convinced that the 
Groups give the best there is to offer they certainly have 
something for men who have nothing. 


1S. 


es * * * 


Two prominent German Christians, by the way (I mean 
German Christians in the technical sense) have come over 
to watch the Group Movement—Dr. Hossenfelder, the 
new Bishop of Prussia and chief propagandist of the sect, 
and Professor Fezer, its theologian. At first sight it is 


——— 
them at the centre is to co-ordinate and stimulate 
check the administration at the circumference but _ 
to administer it themselves—all this, which ‘alae 
such a contrast to the bureaucratic systems on: i. 
Continent, has an enormous deal to do with the super 
vitality of popular freedom and democracy in our bieas 
Even if there is here in the last resort some conflict . 
tween liberty and efficiency, we would hesitate a long Ai 
before sacrificing the former, , 


s Notebook 


hard to see much compatibility between the authoritative 
Nazi church and the individualism, or rather intimacy of 
the Group. But there is in fact a clear point of contact in 
the dependence of one movement on guidance, and of thy 
other on leadership. For both demand a submission of 
the self. While the Groups are eager to imbue the Stat, 
in all its functions with the Church’s influence, the aim jy 
Germany is to bring the State’s influence into the Chureh, 
There may seem to be common ground here, but I doubt 
whether there is. Dr. Hossenfelder and Dr. Fezer are also 
much attracted by the international character of the 
movement. They see in it a means towards greater w. 
derstanding between German and Briton—and possibly g 
means of enlisting sympathy for Germany. 
* * * a 
Others besides myself, no doubt, were set speculating 
by a passage in the outspoken address delivered by 
Mr. William E. Dodd, the American Ambassador jy 
Berlin, to the American Chamber of Commerce jy 
Germany a week ago. “ The wisest of all Americay 
statesmen,”’ said the Ambassador, “insisted all his life 
that the way to develop the ideal social order was to 
leave every man the utmost freedom of initiative and 
action, and always to forbid any man or group of men to 
profiteer at the expense of others.”” Who was “ the wisest 
of all American statesmen”? The American’s natural 
pietas might suggest Washington, but Professor Dodd 
was both biographer and a great admirer of Woodrow 
Wilson, and would I think be quite capable of giving 
him even that high praise. However, it was, in fact, 
neither, but Thomas Jefferson. How do I know that? 
Because, to satisfy my own curiosity, I asked Professor 
Dodd, and he told me. But if Woodrow Wilson did not 
coin the phrase quoted he agreed with it absolutely, and, 
endorsing Jefferson’s views on democracy, said once to 
Mr. Dodd “* You grew up to democracy ; I am a convert 
to democracy and may go further than you.” I doubt 
whether he did or could. 
* * 


* * 


Dr. Inazo Nitobe, who died on Monday, was the most 
de-orientalized Japanese I ever knew. I suppose in 
point of fact he was about the most de-orientalized 
Japanese anyone ever knew. He was one of the very few 
Japanese Quakers—and a very real Quaker, like his 
wife, who came from one of the old Philadelphia Friends 
families. ‘Fhe League of Nations, of which he was 
Assistant Secretary-Ceneral from 1921 to 1928, appealed 
profoundly to his idealism and love of peace, and he was 
intensely happy in his life at Geneva, where, as every: 
where and always, he played an invaluable part as an 
interpreter of East to West. Yet he was de-orientalized 
only in the sense that his sympathies were universalized, 
Fundamentally he was Japanese through and through, 
as his friends realized when they heard of his almost 
passionate rebuttals of the criticism by Englishmen 
and others of Japan’s action in Manchuria—and that 
though he had been personally assaulted by a militarist 


gang in Tokyo, JANUS. 
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HIS country and France are now the only important 
T countries in Europe—but for the Dominions 
one might almost have said in the world—which have 
working parliamentary institutions. Never before in 
yjstory have so many human beings been under a tyranny 
pfone sort or another as in these years that have followed 
4 War to make the world safe for democracy. Before 






itative the War democracy expressing itself through elected 
acy, of | Parliaments was the form of government which pro- 
tact jn gressive thought everywhere cither enjoyed or aspired 
lof the | to enjoy and even illiberal thought must at least feign 
‘ion of to respect. Now parliaments are tumbling as fast as 
State | thrones did at the end of the War and even here, in their 
aim in § birthplace, are not free from danger. 
hureh, By tyranny here is not necessarily meant a brutal 
doubt | and oppressive despotism, but rather what the Greeks 
realy called a tyrannis, or the negation whether for good or 
f the | evil of self government. In this sense of the word 
run. the present government of the United States, though 
ibly a it is not undemocratic, for the enormous powers of the 
President were conferred on him by Act of Congress, 
does constitute a tyrannis inasmuch as it is a confession 
lating fof the failure of Congress to cope with a great crisis by 
d by its own methods. In the same sense, though the devolu- 
or inf tion of powers by our own House of Commons was very 
© in limited by comparison, Lord Hewart described the 
rican resultant weakening of parliamentary authority as 
5 life constituting “The New Despotism.” Parliamentary 
as to government is so far the only form of self government 
and which has been made to work satisfactorily except in 
nt) | city states, and therefore every infraction and limitation 
‘isest & of Parliamentary method is a step towards tyranny in 
tural the sense in which the word is used here, But tyrannies 
odd though they are alike in their abrogation temporarily or 
lrow fF permanently of the Parliamentary system, differ widely 
ving in their character, causes and motives, 
fact, Mention has been made of the American type. Here 
iat? the President’s enormous powers are an expression of 
ssor characteristic American impatience. A great crisis 
not arises demanding prompt action ; Parliamentary methods 
ind, are too slow and cumbrous, and the collective mind too 
2 to uncertain to meet it. In such circumstances the 
vert American always has recourse to the idea of a dictator. 
bt American democracy it must be remembered has tended 
to express itself not so much through Parliament as 
in the choice of its principal Executive officer, and 
is therefore it does not occur to it to see in a dictatorship 
in any infraction of the sovereign will of the people. Here 
oi on the contrary we hate dictators but love committees, 
hoy and in the last two years have had a limited dictatorship 
his of three in the Tariffs Advisory Committee. But the 
dy nominal supremacy of Parliament overriding this Com- 
ies mittee has never been questioned. On the other hand it 
led would be a very genuine tyranny if Sir Stafford Cripps 
as Catried through his plan of first abolishing the Lords, 
- then inducing the Commons to commit hara-kiri and 
in hacking some outside body to give us complete Socialism 
ed 2 our time. We must therefore not regard the tyrannis 
{ °8 4 disease that attacks foreigners only and from which 
h, we are immune. France seems the country least likely 
st to be affected, but the reason may be partly that she 
“ has parliamentary government in a sense that a country 
at like our own, where the prerogative of dissolution is with 
st the Crown and exercised on the advice of its Prime 
Minister, has never had it, and partly beeause she had 





in the series of articles on “ Parliament or Dictatorship?” 
will write on “ Democracy in France.” | 





Experiments in Dictatorship 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


Next week M. André Maurois 


two Napoleons in the last century, whereas it is three 
centuries since we had a Cromwell. 

The other types of tyranny in Europe present marked 
differences from other. The Russian tyranny is 
the simplest example for, in spite of the immense experi- 
ment in Russia is the country which 
politically has changed least. It is simply Tsarism 
inverted, and the old Tsardom if it had been converted 
to have carried out the present 
experiment equally well. The basis is force pure and 
simple, exerted as it was under the Tsar’s Government 
in the service of a theory of social organization. 

Italy’s case is different and Germany’s in spite of super- 
ficial resemblances different again. Both are strongly 
nationalist ; but with Germany nationalism is pride of 
race, not of country, and its most characteristic expression 
has been its abominable treatment of the Jews, which, 
apart from its cruelty, is a dangerously thinning process 
that will deprive the country of one of its chief sources 
of strength in the past. Mussolini invented Fascism not 
so much in the interests of a political or party theory as 
to defeat a revolution that threatened. He saw how 
sasy it was for a comparatively small number of extremists 
in control of a few levers to distort popular opinion, 
to put the red cap on millions of heads quite innocent 
of Red principles, and he believed, perhaps rightly, in 
Italy that the parliamentary system was not sufficiently 
well rooted in her history to defeat this conspiracy. 
Accordingly he set about to organize a counter-revolution 
that should express the real mind of the people. He 
has destroyed many elements of value in Italian polities ; 
but no one could truthfully say that his tyranny, though 
anti-parliamentary, is therefore undemocratic or has not 
the support of the majority of Italians. It has made for 
national efficiency and generally steadied the pulse of 


pach 


Communism, 


Communism could 


Italian politics. 

Quite other was the inspiration of the German tyranny. 
Its strength came from the unwise peace settlement and 
from widespread economic distress. Hitler has not 
materially abated the one and he has retarded by his 
wild, militaristic propaganda the return of Germany to 
its old place of honour which the former régime had all 
but effected. Nor, unlike Mussolini, is Hitler pro- 
gressive, for progress is in assimilation, not in barrack. 
yard uniformity. But worst of all the German tyranny 
represents the only serious danger to peace and threatens 
to put violent hands on civilization in a sense in which 
the Russian revolution never did. 

The rapidity with which parliamentary institutions 
have died in many countries that had adopted them 
shows that to flourish they must have a long taproot 
going deep down into past history. Aristotle said that 
some peoples are slaves by nature; and though no one 
would say that- now, perhaps a majority of mankind 
prefer to be governed well than to govern themselves. 
It is amongst those who prefer to govern themselves 
badly than be governed well that parliamentary insti- 
tutions flourish best, and we should not hastily proscribe 
them universally as necessarily the only form of liberty. 
They are the only form that has yet been discovered, 
but we must be careful in deploring the growth of tyranny 
not to assume that liberty can only express itself anywhere 
It is possible that some new form 


through a parliament. 
Some of the wisest words 


of democracy may emerge. 
about democracy ever spoken are in the speech of 
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Athenagoras, the Syracusan, in Thucydides. After point- 
ing out that democracy is the name of the whole, not a 
part, of the people, he says that the understanding men 
are the best counsellors, the best judges of what policy 
is right for the mass of the people when they have heard 
the case perfectly put, and that democracy is the best 
system of government because under it those various 
governments have the best chance of being given their 
just and appropriate place. Even parliamentary govern- 
ment would not be democratic if its members were 
bigots and not men of understanding ; or if the tyranny 
wf the party machine suppressed the honest expression 
of opinion ; or if faction triumphed over common loyalty. 
Thus our regrets on the growth of tyranny have as their 


=== 
eorollary a duty to protect the parliament 
from its vices and to be constantly 
changing conditions. 

If another quotation from Thucydides may be allowed 
it will explain why the tyrants in our modern World 
even Mussolini, seem such small men in comparison, 
with the power they exercise. ‘“ The lower order of 
intelligence,” says Thucydides, “ commonly had the 
advantage, because conscious of their own inferiorit 
and the cleverness of their opponents they feared to be 
involved in words and to prevent the versatility of their 
opponents frustrating them, boldly got in the first blow 
by action.” Let us avoid the disability that he describes 
on the other side of over-confidence and conccit, 


ary System 
adapting it t 


A Talk With Mussolini 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


T never rains but it pours. On the last day of a fort- 
night’s ‘visit to Rome I had to spend three hours 
waiting for an audience with the Holy Father at the 
Vatican, and my appointment to see Signor Mussolini 
was for six o’clock the same day. There was something 
formidable in the thought that I was to end up that 
exacting day face to face with the Dictator of Italy, whose 
face had glared at me from the walls of every waiting- 
yoom and wayside tavern, and whose features are sten- 
cilled in black paint on the exteriors of many buildings 
in the most remote villages. 
To wish me success in my enterprise a fellow-journalist 
came with me to Faraglia’s Café, opposite to the Palazzo 
di Venezia, till 1915 the Austrian Embassy and now the 
yreat man’s office. At three minutes to six I was walking 
through the great entrance of the Palazzo. I returned 
the Fascist salute and showed my letter of appointment. 
An usher in plain clothes took me up the imposing 
stairway—more Fascist salutes. My hat was placed on 
#2 marble table. Another usher, more Fascist salutes, a 
waiting room worthy of a Dante. My fancy-dress as one 
of the Two Gentlemen of Verona in the 1911 Shakespeare 
Ball would have been the correct attire for these 
surroundings. 

The floor was of tiles of wonderful green and brown, 
the walls of olive velvet. Exactly opposite hung a highly- 
coloured masterpiece of Our Lady, of the early Florentine 
School by Bastiano Mainardi. The red of the Virgin’s 
robe was as if it had been painted yesterday. In a 
lighted glass case was thirteenth-century Orvieto pottery. 
Round the wall were chairs such as Savonarola used in 
his cell—X-shaped. Napoleon could not have had a 
more imposing anteroom. One other visitor was waiting 
for an audience. He was plump, bald-headed, and 
carried a large attaché-case under his arm. He paced 
restlessly to and fro, till he was summoned to the presence 
twenty minutes later. I wondered whether this was 
his first meeting with the great man. He wore the 
Fascist badge. Perhaps he was a contractor who knew 
he was falling behind the scheduled time given him for 
his work—an unpardonable sin in Italy under Mussolini. 
When he disappeared through the big door towards the 
holy of holies, twenty stalwart Fascists in black shirts 
and black trousers and cummerbunds, their chests 
covered with medals, were shown into the waiting-room. 
Just as I was wondering whether a solitary travelling 
Englishman could expect to be seen before so imposing 
a gathering of the Duce’s followers, an usher called out, 
“ Il signore inglesi*’—zero hour. 

My courage was at a low ebb after the fifty minutes’ 
wait. I felt like going to the dentist. 1 silently followed 
the usher through two large empty rooms, It was like 


walking through a deserted museum or picture gallery, 
No rooms full of private secretaries or equerries to speed 
the passing guest. One more room—a huge door was 
opened by the usher. ‘‘ Through there,” he said, and 
closed the door behind me. I was in a vast banqueting. 
hall, one of the largest rooms I had ever been in. It was 
dimly lighted and mysterious. In the far distance, by a 
large desk, stood a figure in white trousers, under the 
light. I felt as if I were in a film. I set out on my long 
journey across a Sahara of mosaic floor; my footsteps 
broke the enveloping silence. On and on I walked, 
Like a film, the figure got nearer. Now it was a close-up, 
I was a yard from the motionless man—he seemed like a 
waxwork. I bowed. Mussolini held out his hand, He 
was just like his portraits. We remained standing—a 
frequent habit of his—the large desk between us. He 
broke the silence by asking me about The Spectator. Fear 
vanished. I was talking to a fellow-journalist. Was 
The Spectator as old as Punch? Yes, it was older. (I 
wondered whether the Duce had enjoyed all Punch’s 
cartoons ten years ago.) 

We were talking French. My Italian was not up to 
political discussions. I plunged into the subject I had 
at heart, World Peace and how to achieve it. ‘Did 
His Excellency agree that we must work towards World 
Unity through nationalism—did he hold with me that 
the citizen has a whole series of constantly-enlarging 
allegiances, to his family, his town, his county, his 
province, his country, his linguistic group, his continent 
(in our case Europe) and the world? He did. But 
there must be no wishy-washy internationalism; a 
man must be a good patriot first. The way to Inter- 
nationalism was through Nationalism. Would the Duce 
send me a message, setting forth his views in connexion 
with the cause of World Peace, which the All Peoples’ 
Association was seeking to promote by establishing 
human contacts and avoiding politics ? He would. 

I suggested to Signor Mussolini that one day he should 
organize a World Peace Exhibition in Rome, showing 
the part the Eternal City had played in promoting 
human welfare. He was interested. He replied that 
Rome was already becoming the centre of the peace 
movement in Europe. I congratulated Signor Mussolini 
on his great clearance and _ reconstruction schemes 
opening up as they do great vistas of classical Rome, 
and on the great improvements in Italian roads since 
my last visit. I had struck a subject near to his heart. 
His eyes gleamed. I saw the whites as he started talking 
of his schemes for Rome’s future grandeur. 

Yes, great things were being done in Rome. In 
fifteen years all his archaeological plans would be com- 
pleted, the obstructing buildings round the Pantheon 
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"a 
and the Circus Maximus would be cleared. Roman 
uld be visible as it has not been for a thousand 
othing could hold back Rome. In twenty 
ears its population would be doubled—2,000,000 
inhabitants. The Duce’s eyes flashed again. He is 
absorbed in Rome, in Italy. I congratulated him on 
the efficiency of the great Fascist Exhibition in Rome 
_one of the best organized displays of its kind I have 
eer seen. We discussed propaganda methods. He 
broke into English. He congratulated me on the way 
ny country was successfully overcoming its difficulties, 
though I think in his eyes no country can be really 
sucessful without a dictatorship. I said that I did 
not think Great Britain would ever submit to a dictator, 
but that I wished we had a Mussolini to take over our 
antislum campaign and to reorganize our agriculture. 
We then talked about the British Empire. Of Rhodes 
he said, “ Ah, there was a great man.” 

As my interview was drawing to a close, Mussolini 
began walking across the great room with me to the 
dor. We stopped half way across and discussed 
Gemany. By now, appropriately enough, the Duce 
had broken into German. Mussolini could not under- 
stand the anti-Semitism of the Hitler Government, 
but he certainly thinks that Nazism has come to stay. 
Those who are of the opinion that National-Socialism 
is only a passing phase in Germany are, in his opinion, 
making a great mistake. But there can be no permanent 


Rome wo 
yeas. N 


stability im Europe so long as there are any subordinate 
nations. We touched on the Four Power Pact. There 
must be co-operation between the four Powers. Mussolini 
had taken my arm. I felt as if I were with an old friend. 
We discussed Anglo-Italian relations. Mussolini is a 
firm believer in thé friendship between our two countries. 
He still thinks that there is too much ignorance of 
modern Italy in Great Britain. If an interchange of 
journalists on a large scale could be organized between 
the two countries, only good could result. 

A warm handshake by the door, and the audience 
was over. I rejoined my journalistic friend at the Café 
Faraglia. As we walked up the Corso, amid the din 
of hooting cars and taxis, I tried to sort out my impres- 
sions. Mussolini was undoubtedly a strong man. 
He seemed a mixture of Napoleon, Cecil Rhodes and 
Northcliffe, a reincarnate Roman Emperor. He has 
tremendous drive, he is utterly devoted to Italy and 
Rome, he wants Peace. Is he destined to be the leader 
of the new Europe? Iwonder. It is not safe to prophesy 
about so forceful a personality. But he is so absorbed 
in the task of bringing prosperity and grandeur to his 
beloved Italy that I do not think there is enough of him 
over to espouse the cause of the United States of Europe 
with equal enthusiasm. Sooner or later there will 
appear a leader who will do for the unity of Europe 
what Mussolini has done for the unity of Italy. But 
perhaps his time is not yet. 


The Future of the Drink Trade 


By J. J. MALLON 


RECENT issue of The Spectator contained some 

weighty and opportune observations by Bishop 
Welldon, the late Dean of Durham, on the failure of 
prohibition in America, and the unsolved problem of 
the future of the liquor trade in Great Britain. Though 
there has been some tinkering with the trade since the 
War, and the Royal Commission on licensing has brought 
its operations under protracted scrutiny, its organization 
and its place in the State have in all fundamentals 
remained unaltered. 

Bishop Welldon thinks this unsatisfactory, and as 
evidence in his support refers to slum drinking and 
the records of deaths and accidents due to the drunken- 
ness of motorists. Many will share his view and with 
him desire that temperance reformers should at once 
get together. If they will do so, the gains may be 
immense. Dr. Salter, the courageous representative 
in Parliament of one of the poorest of London’s boroughs, 
has shown that in his area an average family spends 
as much upon the single item of drink as on the items 
of rent, rates, bread and milk added together. The 
Royal Commission, after two years of patient investiga- 
tion, repelled the suggestion that the drink problem 
was solved. Though noting and welcoming the “ great 
general improvement” the Majority Report of the 
Commission, with the concurrence of a distinguished 
member of the Brewers’ Society, affirmed that a drink 
problem continued to exist and that its dominant 
features—the persistence of excessive drinking with 
its attendant evils, and a national expenditure on 
intoxicants at a ‘ definitely uneconomic ” figure—could 
not be leit for cure to the “ general progressive tendencies 
of the age.” These citations remind us of the perils 
of delay and division, Alike in its moral aspect and 
its economic, which calls for more thoroughgoing 
investigation than it has so far received, the liquor problem 
8 a challenge to our citizenship. What is the policy 
on which good citizens may be brought to agree ? 


Bishop Welldon suggests that reformers here will have 
learnt fromthe repeal of Prohibition in the United States. 
If they have not done so, the fault will be their own. 
The failure of Prohibition is not confined to America. It 
has failed and suffered repudiation wherever it has 
been tried. The wave of abolitionism that after the 
War swept over the world has retreated to its starting 
point. Of the policy of obligatory sobriety so triumphant 
ten years ago now nothing remains. Whether deplorable 
or not the retreat was probably inevitable. As Bishop 
Welldon says, Prohibition went beyond the moral and 
social convictions entertained by the mass of citizens. 
The law, not being respected, was not obeyed. On this 
view of what has happened we may believe that the 
defeat of Prohibition does not represent merely a victory 
for reaction. There is indeed positive evidence that it 
does not do so. 

It is said confidently that the repeal of Prohibition 
in America will not restore the tyranny of the saloon. 
In the other countries which have relinquished Prohi- 
bition such a restoration happily is not possible. In 
these countries, though Prohibition goes out, the publican 
does not come in. In no country where Prohibition 
has been in operation (America is still uncertain) has 
there been a return to private trading. “In every 
case,” says Mr. Arthur Sherwell, writing before the 
Presidential election, “the repeal of Prohibition has 
had for its sequel the substitution of some form of 
public management and control, of which the basic 
principle is the elimination of private profit imterest in 
the sale of alcoholic beverages.” This is a fact the 
significance of which has been by no means generally 
grasped. It indicates in the plainest possible way a 
trend of opinion and conviction based on experience 
which is steadily growing in volume and influence and 
spreading to all parts of the world where the drink 
question claims attention—a trend clearly visible in 
England. In his War Memoirs Mr, Lloyd George 
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has told how in 1915 he desired and nearly achieved the 
elimination of private interests from the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants. Though, largely because of the 
opposition of a section of the temperance movement, his 
policy was frustrated in 1915, it was to some small 
extent adopted in the following year when the Central 
Control Board which he had created used its powers to 
acquire the properties and interests of the licensed trade 
in certain districts in Scotland, in the country surrounding 
Gretna and afterwards in the city and district of Carlisle. 
On the results of public ownership in the Carlisle and 
district area, which received searching examination during 
the sittings of the Royal Commission, the Majority Report 
is emphatic. ‘The social and material results have 
been, we think, striking.” As regards finance, the 
quality of the service rendered to the public, the nature 
and extent of the contribution made to social and civil 
welfare and to the reduction of drunkenness, the principle 
of public ownership reccives the warmest commendation. 
The Commissioners report that in favour of public owner- 
ship “a prima facie case of considerable strength has 
been made out. We think it is theoretically sound and 
that experience in Carlisle has gone far to show it to 
be sound in practice also.” The Commissioners pro- 
posed that the area of public ownership in the Carlisle 
district be rounded off by the purchase of certain 
additional properties and that ‘ public ownership should 
be applied elsewhere in circumstances which will submit 
the system to a further test both in a social and in a 
financial sense.” 

Is there any likelihood that, out of the wreck of the 
hopes founded upon the transient popularity of the policy 
of suppression, may come in this country a new inspiration 
and a wise adaptation of plans to facts which seem now so 
clear and inexorable? It may be claimed that a great 
part of the temperance movement is no longer hostile to 
the proposals of the Royal Commission as regards Public 
Ownership. If these proposals were made the objective 
of the movement as a whole, their achievement in a few 
years would not be in doubt. What this might mean any 
who have followed the history of the experiment in Car- 
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lisle will be aware. On the evidence furnished 1 
experiment the adoption of Mr Yeorge’s nol: 
ans or 1916, in Mies Poliey ‘i 
’ Sains amounting 
probably to one thousand millions, would have hestems 
upon the whole country benefits enjoyed only by one 
favoured area—a vast reduction in licences, the substity. 
tion for bad or redundant public-houses of Public-houses 
founded upon a new conception of social needs, catering 
for a new time, bringing amenities and new manners, leg. 
sening drunkenness and enlisting the drink-seller himself 
in the cause of good order and obedience to the law, 
These are the fruits of the policy of Public Ownership, 
What is the alternative policy? That of Waiting 
for some miracle to enact local option and for another 
and greater miracle to make it bear fruit in the eX. 
tinetion of licences? On these unreasonable dreams 
the now moribund Scotland (Temperance) Act, the failure 
of which is as complete as that of Prohibition is a sufficient 
commentary. Temperance reformers must wake up to 
realities, of which the most obvious is the power of the 
liquor trade and its determination to use its power, Of 
this determination there are unmistakable signs. It js 
announeed that immediately Parliament assembles a 
Bill promoted by members of all parties will be introduced 
with a view to securing uniformity in the closing hours of 
public-houses.  *‘ Uniformity,’ we learn, is to mean ex. 
tending the closing hours in the provinces to eleven o'clock, 
and in London to midnight. An advertising campaign 
intended, in the words of the Director of the Brewers’ 
Society, “to get the beer-drinking habit instilled into 
thousands, almost millions of young men who do not at 
present know the taste of beer,” is not less noteworthy. 
That, coupled with the further significant observation 
that the campaign in question is being planned to cul- 
tivate a new generation of beer-drinkers, and that ‘ if we 
begin advertising in the Press we shall see that the con- 
tinuance of our advertising is contingent upon the fact 
that we get editorial support in the same paper ”’ is a direct 
challenge to all who believe that the welfare of th's coun- 
try demands a wisely regulated and not an artificially 
stimulated sale of aleoholic liquors. 


oY the 


The Rediscovery of Scotland 


By HUGH MACDIARMID 


Hi. “rediscovery of Scotland” is proceeding very 

slowly. as is only natural. for it is not a “ redis- 
at all. 
into world-consciousness, not as a mere geographical 


covery ” Scotland as a whole may have entered 
expression, but as the seat of a spiritual quality or set 
of spiritual qualities, but these, such as they are, are far 
from definite. Most people may have a certain vague 
sensation when Seotland is mentioned, which is not 
“the glory that was Greece or the grandeur that was 


Rome ” or “this England,” although it is of the same 
order. But it would puzzle them to define it as they 


could readily enough define the corresponding quality 
of many other countries rather, the trouble is just 
that it would not puzzle them; it has so completely 
failed to puzzle them that whereas in recent years there 
have been a suecession of remarkable books contrasting 
the essential spirits of most of the countries of Kurope— 
hooks like Keyserling’s, Madariaga’s, Siegfried’s, Renier’s, 


or, 


Portheim’s—there has been a complete absence of any 
such literature relative to Scotland. The genius of 
Scotland is an elusive quantity which has proved insus- 
ceptible of clear recognition or ready description. And 
this vague sense of an ethos curiously compounded of 
practical efficiency. and the wildest romanticism, of a 


national character singularly unaffected by a cosmo- 


politanism only equalled by that of the Jews, and a passion: 
ate love of country almost entirely dependent upon exile, 
and with no practical coeflicient so far as Seotlai d itself 
is concerned, is further confused by the fact that the 
few parts of Seotland—the Hebrides, the Borderland 

which have entered into world-consciousness at «ll have 
done so under singularly unreal auspices and have tended 
to usurp the place of the national character as a whole 
rather than be discerned as the regional manifestations 
they would have been if they had been legitimatcly born. 
The fact of the matter is that the whole business of 
“this Seottishness ” is not genuinely autochthonous as 
all but the product of a cultural convention secking to 
evade autochthonous expression at all costs and find all 
manner of substitutes for it. So we have Scott’s absurd 
Highlands and no less absurd Borderland ; so we have 
the baseless glamour of the Hebrides—and the Scottish 
people have so long been content with these that it is 
now practically impossible for them, let alone anybody 
else, to see the real article. Intranational elements of 
every kind have been obliterated in these false concepts 
as in an all-obliterating fog; the very regional names— 
Lennox, Cunningham, Rough Bounds, Angus and the 
Mearns, the Lammermuirs and the Merse—are not 
known and mean nothing eyen to the majority of the 
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vattish people. Only here and there one of them 
sai up the mist, a mere shadow of what it should 
00 i 

connote. 


is significant. ; | | 
\ careful study of Scottish literature will prove my 


contentions up to the hilt. Writers upon it like Dr. 
jones Mure Mackenzie can only find one element in the 
seottish scene that has been faithfully reflected in all 
the best of our poet ry and prose— -and that is the quality 
of our Northern light. Even so, the writers in whom 
this response is to be found, are little read except by 
gudents of literat ure and are all entirely apart from that 
yeculiar Kailyairdism which is all of Scottish lite rature 
that is known to or appreciated by the great majority 
of the Scottish people. And in these Kailyaird writings 
this light never appears. But such critics and historians 
ye hard put to it indeed to find any quotations which 
how a real knowledge of nature and faithful and loving 
interpretations of any of the elements or aspects of the 
scottish scene. They are few and far between. Even 

Burns dealt for the most part in vague cighteenth-century 
personifications and generalized epithets ; right down 
to the present day there is an extraordinary dearth— 
au almost entire absence—of that first-hand observation, 
intimate knowledge, and loving particularity in which 
the literature of England is so rich, Scotland has a far 
more varied and scenically dominant river system than 
England has, but what river in Scotland has been 
efectively described? Scottish poetry has no such 
delineations of rivers as have abounded in every period 
of English poetry. The only one which has acquired 
4 “mental climate” is the Yarrow—and that at the 
hands of an English poet. Indeed, if any attempt 
were to be made to present a “ spiritual geography ” 
of Scotland, English writers would predominate. Words- 
worth, Keats, Clough, Gerard Mauley Hopkins, G. K. 
Chesterton, Gordon Bottomley—it would be upon these 
the anthologist would have to make his principal levies ; 
and, even so, three-parts of Scotland would remain 
a terra nullius—a ‘world unvisited.” It is to this 
fact that in the midst of all our contemporary dis- 
tractions, Which claim the bulk of their efforts in other 
directions, our younger Scottish writers are turning. 
Germs of promising novelistic regionalism have appeared ; 
of deseriptive essays and nature study scarcely a begin- 
ning has been made—and nothing approaching the 
quality of Edward Thomas or W. H. Hudson or Powys 
or Massingham or Henry Williamson has yet been 
written of any part of Scotland; and in poetry there 
remains an amazing lack of exact notation. Neverthe- 
less in the work of the younger Scottish writers during 
the past ten years, and particularly in that of Lewis 
Grassie Gibbon, Neil Gunn, Moray MacLaren, and 
Edwin and Willa Muir, more has been contributed, 
albeit in tiny fragments so far, to such an anthology of 
(shall we call it ?) “ The Soul of Scotland ” than accrues 
from any other decade or even any other half-century 
in our literary history. 

“There is nothing perhaps more puzzling,’ wrote 
Stevenson, “‘than the great gulf that is set between 
England and Scotland. Here are two people almost 
identical in blood, the same in language and religion ; 
and yet a few years of quarrelsome isolation, in com- 
parison with the great historical cycles, have so separated 
their thoughts and ways, that not unions nor mutual 
dangers, nor steamers, nor railways, nor all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men, seem able to obliterate 
the broad distinction.” 

That fact remains; but Stevenson in these sentences 
obliterated many of the smaller differences whence 
that broad distinction arises, We Scots are far from 


in 
Grey Galloway, for example; the adjective 


29 


29 


identical in blood; nor was it a “few years” of any- 
thing that set the gulf between us and the English. The 
root of the matter lies in the language question ; we are 
not the same in language. Nor, excellent in com- 
parison to most of the efforts made by Scottish writers 
themselves as the passages descriptive of Scotland in 
many English writers are, can the essential expression of’ 
Scotland with which I am dealing be secured in 
Engtish or at least any ordinary English. I and many 
of the younger Scottish writers are acutely conscious of 
this; we are aware of many things in the Scottish 
scene—many of the most essential elements—for which, 
try as we may, we can find no words in English. In 
what then ? Gaelic ? Scots ? Synthetic Scots ? Iam not 
prepared to say. I only know that what seem to me 
most characteristic of many parts of Scotland can only 
be described in a language that has very similar qualities 
to the characteristics of the Worpswede idiom so oddly 
described by Rainer Maria Rilke. “This idiom of 
Worpswede with its brief and intense words full of 
colour, which, like heavy wings and legs of grallae (he 
alludes to the swampy nature of the region), moves 
heavily like swamp birds and has its own natural develop- 
ment. It is ready to fall asleep and passes promptly 
on to a loud and noisy laugh.” 


Criminal Reform: A 
Criminal’s Views 


By H. E. DEGRAS 

N twenty-three years of a life spent among criminals 

I have learned suflicient of the inner workings of 

the criminal mind to speak with some authority on the 

question of criminal reform. My own journey along the 

common route, as inmate of industrial school, Borstal 

institution, reform prison and convict station has brought 

me into intimate contact with all types of criminals and 

given me a basis for generalization which is inaccessible 

#6 the average social thinker. With this background 

there is at least one contribution I can make to the 

science of criminology, which is to assure the reformer 

that the criminal 7s reformable and does want to be 
reformed. 

It is in those little snatches of intimate conversation 
of the prison workshops and exercise yards that one 
really probes the depths of the thief’s mind. Solitude, 
however pernicious in other ways, has the faculty of 
bringing sincerity to the fore, and in his sincere moments 
the thief invariably finds himself longing for respect, 
sympathy, the approval of those whose approval means 
something. There may be something of weakness in this. 
That is beside the point. What I should like to point out 
is that this intense desire for social acceptance is a pro- 
minent part of the mental experience of most criminals 
in the early stages of their sentence, and that it offers an 
exceptional starting-point for systematic reform which is 
never taken advantage of under present conditions. 

It might be argued that if the criminal (I might note 
here that I am referring particularly to offenders against 
property : passional crime is a subject for the psycho- 
pathologist) so ardently desires respectability he will set 
to and reform himself. The plain fact is that he doesn’t 
know how to set about reforming himself. A barrier of 
loose habits, criminal associations and environmental 
influences sets itself up between him and the law-abiding 
world; and the inferiority-feeling engendered by his 
conflicts with authority makes him doubt his ability ever 
to surmount it. It is the business of the criminal reformer 
to help him conquer ‘that inferiority-feeling ; to show 
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him the best way to surmount that barrier. But among 
thinkers on this point there is such a conflict of opinion as 
to the best way to achieve these objects that I may be 
excused if I go on to make a few observations regarding 
them. 

The starting-point of any theorizing on this question 
must be the motives underlying criminal activity. Crime, 
like art, can be defined as the striving of an ego to scratch 
its initials upon the tree of life. Whether the scratching 
is done with a sculptor’s chisel or a burglar’s jemmy 
matters only in a sociological sense. The essential point 
is that underlying both modes of activity is the impulse 
Fortunately, Self can fulfil itself in 
more satisfactory ways than thieving, and the object of 
criminal reform must be not only to break down the old 
habits of thought which led the thief to express himself in 
this way, but also to teach a new, more satisfactory 
medium of expression. You -must-.not take away his 
jemmy, but show him how to beat it into a ploughshare, 

Here, too, the question of environmental influences 
must be brought in. We are all of us the products of our 
environment. We know nothing, do nothing that our 
environment has not taught us. Since, then, he cannot 
avoid being influenced by his environment, the criminal 
should at least be able to choose the best of available 
To ensure this ability is part of the task 

He must inculeate social values which 
will enable the thief to make a socially desirable choice. 
To achieve these ends with a minimum of failure. requires 
a charity towards the criminal that we cannot expect 
Yet 
I think that it is possible to reconcile with some suecess 
society's lust for retribution with the aims of the reformer. 
Prisons do not afford the ideal surroundings for reforma- 
tive efforts, but with very little rearrangement they could 
The chief fault of the 
modern prison is its failure to exercise any positive social 


to self-expression. 


environments. 
of the reformer. 


from society in its present state of unenlightenment. 


further the work in some degree. 
influence on the prisoner. It makes no effort to provide 
a moral code to supersede the criminally amoral code 
It offers no induce- 
ment to cultivate the habit of sustained effort ; 
out 


which brought him into the prison. 
it draws 
no initiative from its victims; it develops not one 
of those vital qualities so necessary to survival in this 
sublunary process. 

Yet this need not be. The prison is a small manageable 
cosmos wherein the administrator can call any psycho- 
If he fails to call the right 
one, as he has in the latest and most important of 


logical tune he has a mind for. 


‘model prisons, Chelmsford, the fault does not lie in 
the limited potentialities of the prisoners. One of the 
prisoners most disliked by the authorities at Chelmsford 
was able to express himself thus : 


O God, I fear my past and its vile brood 

OF lies, abortive vices and cheap crime 

\s one who wakes to find himself pursued 

By those am oisome creatures of the slime 
He sported with in sleep. And fluent time 

boris nor reef nor promise, but more shame $ 
Vnd while the unforgiving minute rhyme 

\ lampoon on my hopes new failures maim 


My strenpt and through cold life Death beckons like a flame.” 


ranaudiin this reads in the unfevered atmosphere 
or ey ihi t}) 


life, it evinees a mood that a compctent re- 


er would have utilized to build a new life upon. It 


evinces. too. literary ability that was hampered in 
every possible way instead of bene encouraged, 
\ common objection to reform work under present 


prison conditions was raised by Mr. S. Ix. 


{ 


a) all rele 


Ruck 


In such conditions, he 
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deteriorate after a limited pe riod of 
And a compctent reforne system requires that the 


prisoner He detained for 


period of years in order to 


pegenerate Jim thoroughly. But the conditions which 
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cause the deterioration are not immutable. And the q 
vitalizing effects of compulsory detention itself could , 
avoided by allowing progressive liberty of Moves 
and initiative as the prisoner submits to the velbhinigg 
treatment. <A discreet synthesis of the Russian ani 
American approaches to this particular problem woul) 
I am sure, be more effective than the unsyst ematie eine 
with humanitarian principles which goes by the Nang 
of prison administration in this country. | Suggest thy 
the system of indeterminate sentences, together with 
chain of three prisons through which the prisoner works 
each prison marking a step in the reformative Process 
with corresponding amelioration of conditions, the 
emphasis shifting from disciplinary to social values x 
the subject proves himself worthy of the change—vwoyjj 
obviate most of the objections brought against the long 
sentence. 

Those who rely upon the deterrent effect of long se. 
tences to eradicate crime are on quite the wrong tack, 
The real effect is rather to increase the seriousness of the 
crime perpetrated. The attitude of most criminals is, if 
they are going to get “ lagged,” they might as well get 
lagged ” for something worthy of the sentence. I recaij 
an incident that happened last year in Chelmsford Prison, 
I walked into a cell where a number of prisoners wer 
sitting round a smuggled newspaper. Its headlines an¢ 
an entire page of photographs were devoted to the re 
cording of a spate of hold-ups and gunning outrages, 4 
discussion of this news was going on, and finished with 
something like these words : 

PRISONER A: 


Everybody is carrying a gun in these days, 
PRISONER B: ’ 


Yes. It’s no good going after small money pov, 
You get a lagging whether you pinch a pound 0: 
a million pounds. If you tote a gun you at least 
stand a chance of shooting yer way out. 

Well, I know I’m going ter carry one in futur, 
Yer might as well get ten years fer something 
as three for nothing. 


PRISONER ( 


Which remarks contain such a= wealth = of criminal 
psychology that I think it advisable to end on them, 


Two Capitals 


By GRAHAM GREENE 
A T Oslo the editor played yo-yo, in evening dress, over 
Bjornson’s grave: it was nearly midday ; and the 
learned professor was too drunk to compose a speech, the 
one he had prepared having been stolen ; and the King 
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was there and members of the Government, honouring 
Bjornson’s memory. (At Stratford the margarine in the 
dairies is modelled into Shakespeare’s bust, the girls in 
Elizabethan dress sell rosemary at a high price for remen- 
brance, and all the ambassadors take off top hats and 
unfurl their countries’ flags.) 

A little patch of careless culture at the edge of the sea 
and of the forest :. on the table Eliot’s Poems, and, a few 
miles behind, a clearing in the forest where all the bears 
At dinner the 
champion quarter mile runner talked of the influence of 
tnna Livia Plurabelle on his prose style, and nobody 
dreamed of going home till four, and the level of the great 
wine cask in The soldiers before the 
palace sat on the grass all day and smoked ; ‘all down Karl 
Johannes Gatan, the only fine street in Oslo, strolled the 
politicians and the typists and the authors, but the demi- 
monde was away on holiday up country. A_ balloon 


in Norway pass once a year, migrating. 


the cellar sank. 


bobbed in the air at the end of the street and a band played 
above the harbour and all down the fjord brown children 
see-sawed up and down in boats and swam and dived. 
The little river steamer crept down the fjord, waited five 
minutes at every quay, and at every quay the captain 
took up a rod and fished for five minutes, 
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The business man nodded and drank and talked of 
and Hemingway. Once, not far from Oslo, 
ecident, he had dragged the girl he loved for 
jours at night over the snow on a stretcher formed of skis 
nd found when he reached a house that she was dead. 
<> in the background of literary gossip, wildness and 
ieath just as passed the bathing in the fjord, the four 
days’ continuous drinking at the university gaudy, defiles 
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it that she long depression of the autumn, beginning in October 
with g vith the first cold spatter of rain, the season when all the 
Orks— sai are published, when the stoves are lit and the 
— windows shut and darkness overtakes luncheon and no one 
>the girs outside, and it is hard to look forward to the real 
~s winter, the midnight toboggan parties and the lamps lit 
woul down the mountain side between the pines. It is the 
tng (etober of Edvard Munck’s “* Autumn,” hanging in the 

National Gallery : two pigtailed schoolgirls on a verandah 
Aare in-shapeless coats, staring out at the richness and the 
tad, decay of the fields, in the slope of their shoulders a sicken- 
Mf the ing boredom, not the will to endure, but the knowledge 
a if that. will it or no, they have to endure. All through the 
! get autumn the whiskered frock-coated statues of Ibsen 
real and Bjornson outside the National Theatre remain un- 
wre decorated by revellers; Ibsen with whiskers sunk on 
Were B the waistcoat, Bjornson hands behind back, one foot 


and forward, spectacled face thrust out, grey as old ice. 
P re 
. A 
with 


But in Stockholm the moon glinted on the sentry’s 
havonet parading on the palace terrace ; and at midday 
a beating of drums and flashing of swords and prancing 
of chargers as the royal guard changed. Our little 
country, our little country, the Swedish Jawyer and 
dor the Swedish publisher kept repeating with sentimental 
humility and a deep hidden arrogance. (In Oslo they 
‘ure, fF said, our small country, our small country, meaning the 
hing FB jatest census result, the extent of the herring fisheries.) 

In his formal house, where every piece of furniture 
was like a child in a charity school, well-scrubbed, 
in place, at attention, the Swedish pacifist supported 
war between races. He grew excited at the thought of 
Russia, spoke of the glory of a war of extermination : 
poison gas, germs, aerial bombardment, savouring the 
words; after the schnaps and the beer and the wine 
(Skoal, with the glass held at the fourth button of the 
he [ Waisteoat, while the charity children stood stiffly around) 
ind the glasses of punch and three whiskies and sodas, 


: he became vehement about women, ears back, eves 
w E Popping: no woman has character... . made to be 
‘ the mates of men... . 

. The publisher with the military carriage and the 


bristling red moustache said. If the Socialists really 
| Came to power, I should be the first to take up arms, 

.I do not, of course, believe in God, but if our 
Church was threatened, I should be the first. . . . He 
said, We havent any need of Socialism here. I will 
show you how the workmen live. Poor, but so clean, so 


. 
ef Contented. He thrust his way into strangers’ cottages, 
pf fant in at their windows, opened their doors, displayed 


The young man out of work with the 
, § Jive starved features played an accordion for us, as we 
stood in the one room he shared with his mother. You 
| Red Moustache said, speaking through the music, 
he has been unemployed for three years, the State gives 
them just enough to live on, but it is all so clean, they 
are so contented. He threw a krona on the table, and 
)— the young man played on, paying no attention. He 
rapped the krona on the table, and the young man 
nodded and and paid him 
attention, 

That ¢ 
Moustac! 


their bare rooms. 





went on playing no 


ild not happen here, they said in Oslo, Red 
‘would have been half killed. But the Swedes 
Have enother drink. 


La voix de la France 


[DUN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 
dans le 


C* nest un mystére pour personne que 
concert international des postes radiophoniques, 
la voix de la France ne se faisait, jusqu’ici, entendre 
que modestement. Alors que des stations comme 
Daventry, Rome ou Langenberg, déversaient chaque 
soir, & travers Europe, Vhumour, Ja Jangueur ou la 
fougue martiale, les postes francais ne connaissaient 
qu'un rayonnement Par un sort funeste, la 
mieux écoutée de ambassadrices, Radio-Toulouse, 
au clair tintement de campanile, devenait, il y a quelques 
mois, la proie des flammes. L’augmentation de puissance 
de Radio-Paris et Vaccroissement de pureté du Poste 
Parisien ne parvinrent, que dans une mesure restreinte, 
2a compenser la perte momentanée du savoureux speaker 
gascon. Manifestement, les antennes francaises ne 
tenaient pas dans le monde le rdéle qu’elles auraient pu 
ambitionner d’y jouer. 


limité, 


hos 


La taxe, imposée pour la premiére fois cette année 
par le ministére Daladier, sur les appareils récepteurs de 
T.S.F., a permis heureusement d’envisager l’établissement 
d’un programme d’aménagement du _ réseau national, 
qui semble devoir, dans l'avenir le plus proche, autoriser 
Le projet, qui prévoit, pour les 
années 1933 et 1934, un renforcement considérable de 
quatre de nos centres émetteurs, Lyon, Marseille, 
Toulouse et Rennes, est entré, d’ores et déja, dans la 
voie des réalisations. Le chantier de Lyon est ouvert ; 
ceux de Marseille et de Rennes le seront lan prochain ; 
quant a celui de Toulouse, il est actuellement le théatre 
d'une activité intense, et lon espére, qu’avant Paques 
1934, la construction de la nouvelle station sera un fait 


de grands espoirs. 


accompli. 

Ce poste, Toulouse-Pyrénées (lequel n’a rien de commun 
avec la station privée de Radio-Toulouse, reconstruite 
aprés Tincendie) sera, de beaucoup, le plus puissant de 
tous les organes francais d’émission. Les programmes 
comporteront, outre les habituels enregistrements sur 
disques, des piéces de théatre, des radio-reportages, des 
fragments de journal parlé, et, surtout, de remarquables 
exécutions de musique classique par un orchestre de plus 
de soixante pupitres. 

L’emplacement choisi pour Védification du super-poste 
est le plateau de Villate, dont les vastes étendues rocail- 
leuses, couvertes de maigre genét, dominent la grasse 
plaine de Muret. Il n’a pas fallu moins d’une superficie 
de 10 hectares pour fournir a la station toute lampleur 
suffisante. 
premier jour, les fondations, la chambre des machines et 


Les travaux ayant été pouss¢és 4 fond dés le 


les bassins de refroidissement des lampes, d’une conten- 
ance de 1,200,000 litres, sont actuellement achevés. On 
met, par ailleurs, au point les appareils d’émission, qui 
seront les plus modernes d’Europe, et lon se préoceupe 
des modalités d’édification de lantenne, constituée par un 
seul pylone de fer, isolé de la terre, et qui s’élévera a la 
hauteur impressionnante de 

Le centre de Muret, dont le réle est, évidemment, 
d’ordre purement technique, sera relié par cables souterrains 
avee auditorium de Toulouse-Pyrénées, qui continuera, 
comme par le passé, 4 constituer le cerveau de emission. 


oo~ 


métres. 


Grace, ainsi, 4 son poste de Toulouse, qui portera 
son rayonnement dans les Pyrénées, en Espagne et jusqu’ 
en Afrique centrale ; grace, aussi, 4 ceux de Rennes, de 
Marseille et de Lyon, qui feront connaitre sa voix vers 
le Nord, en Italie et dans les Balkans, la France parait 
assurée doceuper, avant peu de mois, le réle que lui 
assiguent, parmi les autres grands peuples d'Europe, 
ses traditions, sa culture ct sa volonte de paix, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Cinema 


“One Sunday Afternoon.” At the Plaza Cinema 

Trs title gives the note of this quietly pleasant picture, whic) 
relies for its appeal partly on domestic sentiment and partly 
on a gently satirical evocation of modes and manners in a 

country town thirty years ago. The Story is from 
James Hagen, and the sereen version is ingeniously 
Biff Grimes, a second-rate dentist, has for a Sunday 
client the man who years before had beaten hig 
in love and afterwards kicked him out of employment into 
prison. With Hugo Barnstead under gas and at his merey 
the dentist thinks of all that has passed between them and i 
tempted to leave the gas on. 

At this critical moment the scene changes to a “ flash. 
back * : we see Grimes and Barnstead as young men, courting 
The tale of their rivalries occupies most of 
the film, until at last the scene in the dentist’s surgery retuns 
As Barnstead’s wealthy wife she has 
become a painted travesty of her old self; and Grimes se 
that in marrying the humble Amy he had chosen rightly 


The Theatre 
“Sunshine House.” By H.C. Voller. At the Little Theatre. 
_ e Cherrv Orchard.” By Anton Tchekov. At the 


Tr is curious that no dramatist with a leaning towards social 
criticism: should have appreciated the possibilities of the 
lunatie asvlum before. The exploitation of madness may be 
imbearable on the stage, the conditions in which its victims 
are treated Iend a fair text for the dramatist’s comment. 
Where a simple statement appears an exposure, half the 
satirist’s work is done for him by the subject itself. For the 
unscrupulous there is also the advantage that, whatever is 
said, it is improbable that anyone will come forward to ques- 
tion the truthfulness of the statement. Write a play about a 
convent. a regiment, or a publie school, and those who pride 
themselves on their past connexion with these institutions 
will tumble into controversy like rats into a water-butt. 
Only for the graduate of the asylum is reserved the numb 
dignity of silence. Of such a system, if we believe Mr. Voller, 
there can be few articulate survivors. 

Sunshine House is a mental home run on the principles of a 
Nazi concentration camp. The doctors are overworked, 
incompetent. and tied to routine. The system of supervision 
is fantastically inadequate. The Charge Nurse is a lout with 
a gaoler’s methods, who hoodwinks authority and dragoons 
his patients into terrified obedience. A young probationer 
who comes to the home, eager to put into practice newly 
acquired theories of psychology, soon discards them for the 
systematic brutality of his superior. The humanity of one 
nurse sticks up like a palm tree in that desert of inecompre- 
hension. Sunshine House is an Inferno in miniature. 


To it. as a voluntary patient and on the advice of his family 


doctor, comes a voung architect suffering from neurasthenia. 
rhe treatment he encounters collapses his resistance, and he is 
certified a lunatic. His certificate is signed by a mental 
specialist whose own eccentricity is folding into madness and 
by his family doctor, a self-satisfied little upstart well primed 


with sophistical formulae, who has not seen him since he left 
for treatment. After a month he manages to eseape and 
eturns home. A fortnight later he is back in captivity. his 
reason broken again by the folly he has encountered while at 
d The last scene shows him groping once more towards 
recovery. The svstem, apparently, is after all not infallible. 

Sunshine House is a reasoned and, as I believe, valid 
exposure of the conditions to which patients are liable in a 
private mental home. There is no ground to assume that 
Mr. Voller is generalizing: no doubt there is a considerable 
range of individuality among such institutions: but he 
writes from experience, his picture is a statement from 
observation. Asa play it has the unusual virtue of preserving 
its quality as a work of art as well as it succeeds as propaganda. 
The indignation we feel against the system the author 
attacks is coupled with a keen sympathy for its victims ; 
we have a disquicting sense of being involved personally in 
their affairs. It is a criticism of society, not an indictment 
of human nature. 

It is impossible in a paragraph to appraise the merits of 
Mr. Tvrone Guthrie's production of Vhe Cherry Orchard 
which took place ten days ago, nor to elaborate one’s objections. 
fhe cast was a brilliant one, Mr. Guthrie’s productions are 
Always as interesting as those of anyone in the country, 
Lhe Cherry Orchard is a better play for the stage than at least 
half of Shakespeare's. Yet the result was disappointing. 
Mr. Guthrie's production is designed to accentuate the 
romedie element in the play and to dissipate the popular 
conception of morbidity that has been attached to Tchekov. 
He has done the first, and should be successful in the second. 
But he has failed to impose a satisfactory order on his material. 
Some of the characters are lifted bodily out of the texture 
of the play. When they are on the stage, they are 
superbly real ; when they are off it, they are out of the play. 
They exist only when they are seen, they do not impose them- 
selves on our imagination. Mr. Guthrie has achieved not a 
compound of the play’s elements, but an imperfectly fused 
mixture. And his pace, notably in the final scene, was some- 
times oddly ineffective. DeReK VERSCHOYLE, 
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Virginia Brush. 


—and Virginia enters. 


There is nothing very new here, nothing sensational. But 
the tall and lanky Gary Cooper, once a hard-riding cowboy 
hero, makes the dentist a convincingly human figure, and 
Fay Wray and Neil Hamilton, as Virginia and Hugo, both do 
The surprise of the picture is Frances Fuller, 3 
comparative newcomer to the screen, as the patiently devoted 
She plays with a simple and touching seriousness, and 
the sentimentality that often threatens this difficult part is 
never allowed to spoil it. 


At the Academy Cinema. 

A“ dubbed ” version of this German talkie was shown at 
the Cambridge Theatre about fifteen months ago. 
have the original German version with super-imposed English 
For those who cannot understand German this 
means some loss of dialogue interest, but on the other hand 
there is a decided gain in dramatic fluency, for “ dubbing” 
—the fitting of English voices to a film made in another 
always gives a more or less artificial effect. 

The story of M is based on the ghastly murders of women 
and children at Diisseldorf in 1930, for which Peter Kiirten 
was guillotined later in the year. 
the director of Metropolis, has apparently tried to soften the 
grimness of this theme by weaving round it a fantastic plot 
The screen criminal is caught by the 
organized gangsters and beggars of the city, and the rivalry 
between the gangsters and the police is developed at length, 
and much brilliant photography. 
as the murderer is a remarkable 
study of a degenerate seized periodically by a perverted 
sexual passion; one feels that he is himself a victim to be 
pitied as well as a criminal to be pursued. 
performance, nor all the technical ingenuity of the film, can 
excuse Fritz Lang for having chosen so repellent a subject 
and turned it into adventurous entertainment. The pathology 
of crime may perhaps be treated seriously in a novel without 
offence, but only a strange taste, surely, will enjoy seeing it 
exploited light-heartedly on the screen. 


Fritz Lang, best known as 


of his own invention. 


with many satiric touches 
The acting of Peter Lorre 


Generally Released Next Week. 

Prince of Wales.—Record of the Prince’s life from childhood, 
skilfully built up from news-reel extracts, with epilogue 
spoken by the Prince himself. 

Loyalties. —Fairly efficient version of Galsworthy’s play, 
directed by Basil Dean. Suffers from inevitable condensation, 
but is well acted and has some good scenes. 

Little Giant.—Kdward Robinson in unusually amusing 
comedy of ex-bootlegger who tries to break into Californian 

A Farewell to Arms.—Gary Cooper and Helen Hayes it 
adaptation of Ernest Hemingway’s novel. 
and less dramatic than the book, but fluently produced with 
some first-rate photography. 

Summer Lightning. 
country-house 
production with diverting moments, 


Ralph Lynn in version of P. G. Wode- 
misadventures. 
CHARLES DAVY. 
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or academic, 
: cperience. 

waathesis of XP 

the past wit 


expressic om. 


are contemporary expressions. 
mously advanced. 


most complicated emotions. 


attempted to isolate visual relevance : 


of this age. 


to the scantiest visual terms. 


or Church. 


is not unjust. 
natural and proper concern for artists. 
Design and Colour: let it pass. 


no exeuses nor weighted words. 
conclusion of “every picture tells a story.” 


r92 
caw 
a 4 
Art A Broadcasting Calendar 
Art Today FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20th 
: ah - - 12 Organ Recital from St. Margaret’s, Westminster .. N. 
Aut modern visual art rome nap eta good or bad, advances : 5-35 Here and There : Commander S. King-Hall rye N. 
is characterized by a self-conscious and literary (Week’s news for children) 
h. Art to us is manifestly a personal projection, a 6.50 Manners and Customs in Music: Sir Walford Davies N. 
Though the musty garments of 7.10 Garden Talk-—New Year’s Border: V. Sackville-West. . N. 
h which it was first clothed were extensive as 7-30 Scientitic Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley N. 
mar be, this personal and self-conscious aesthetic approach (Research a to building problems—materials and 
oy _ f r at least 80 vears. In s ite of neo-this ears oO Ouses) 
jas been living asians . i P’ : 9.0 B.B.C. Chamber Concert—Busch String Quartet in. 
snd neo-that, in spite of the long talk of Form, the wan (React and Becthoven) 7 
Yietorian problem picture remains a more or less contem- 9.30 A Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais from America WN. 
The Surréalistes today give homage _— ” 
to the Victorian maxim that every picture should tell a oO seg \Tt weap OCTUSER eel ¥ 
ti Naturally, the conception of what stories provide 2:30 Dedication by the Archbishop of Canterbury of Windows 
story. +“#e : ‘ and Altar at St. Thomas, Winchelsea, in memory of men 
aitable subjects for visual art, and the mode of their manipu- of the Cinque Ports % 7 i a ee N. 
lation or concentration, has been developed. The difference (The choir of the Temple Church, renowned for their 
between an academic and a Surréaliste picture is the difference singing) ; 
hetween arrant journalism with its wealth. of judicious 7-5 a for a News Story—The Fall of Jerusalem : 
vulgarity and a Symbolist poe pal ae — a ee en 7.30 Leeds Symphony Orchestra: conductor John B. Barbirolli N.R. 
e positive side o oe _— 7.55 Tannhaiiser, Act I, from Sadler’s Wells LR. 
painting whose detested ancestors are not the impressionists 9 The Second News (with special features) N. 
so much as the Victorian academic painters 1s  enor- 9.35 Episodes from The Dynasts (Thomas Hardy) N. 
Indeed, modern painting is now full- (In memory of Trafalgar) 
grown. The rapidity of this development is due to the 10.20 Reading ot Emily Bronte N. 
study of simplified forms as purveyors in themselves of the SUNDAY. OCTOBER 22nd 
! This approach, of course, has 2.40 English Music IV.—Instrumental and Orchestral Music : 
not been the conscious aim of those painters responsible for Dr. Thomas Armstrong in $3 N. 
its development : it was not for them, nor for any painter, 4.50 Organ Recital from Broadcasting House (Bach) ef N. 
to discern in what lay the intensity of the shapes that they 5.15 Concert of music by Sir Hubert Parry: Fleet Street Choir M.R. 
. , : I adie a ws a ; as camera 
contrived, except in terms of strictly visual relevance. They (Unaccompanied motets by a choir which has made a 
: as painters Sox name abroad as well as at home) 
; : Rc. .30 ©The real West Indies: Rev. J. E. Levo N. 
were most self-conscious, even more so than the old Bohemians. , (A pirat ae oll y J ° 
The wider issue of their art was determined by our age, whose 5-45 Chamber Music: Harriet Cohen, Stratton String Quartet N. 
conditions in this respect I have no space even to mention. (Haydn, Schubert, Elgar) 
We may take it that the louder his protestation of purely 7 Plato’s Ideal Republic : read by Ronald Watkins .- N. 
visual values and the greater the abstraction that the true = 7-5° —— from St. Mary's, Nottingham: Bishop Nevill nail 
i thieves, the more concentrated (in th 4 a: Rtg eee oe aS So 
— _— 4 ; ihe _ « emeicin - 8 Service from the Studio: Rev. W. Lewis Robertson N. 
images in a poem), ee ad the — eee and (Ex-Moderator, Presbyterian Church of England) 
therefore the more pervasive, is the literary content of his 9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert—I: Frida Leider LR. 
art. The painter of “ abstract” pictures is the true child (Brahms, Glitck, Schumann, Wagner) 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 23rd 
What is meant by “ literary ~ in this connexion? I mean 6.50 New Books: G. K. Chesterton tes 7 N 
that just as the fine poem has always been a selection of +.; Economics in a Changing World: Commander S. King- 
images that are matched by the words and rhythm expressing Hall : ae “s =z “ a : N, 
it, so the modern abstract picture (to take the logical extreme = 7.30 The National Character—IV: Climate and Character : 
of the contemporary approach) is a reduction of experience Discussion between Arthur Bryant and Professor Fleure N.. 
. Some such process, it may 9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett (from abroad). . N, 
‘ Ss, , ee a a eae ‘ 
be objected, has characterized not only all poetry but all art. +45 a ssa ~ 4 eimai 2 
. og e 9-45 >st Country Frolk-songs o* os aA. 
Its modern aspect, however, is qualified by the degree in dies ° on 
which the selective process has become conscious and personal, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24th 
is pursued in art without reference to the dictation of State 7.40 Recital of Songs of Nyasaland (collected in the Protec- 
And since one associates the ideas of expressive torate) .. ms “see a i -- NR 
abstraction and allusiveness primarily with the troubles of 8-30 anh — een eee N 
sa ” human =e to find satisfactory words by which 9.20 The Black Watch—a play for the anniversary of the 
to communicate their feelings, the use of the word “* literary ” Regiment Be tf i uy as < N. 
The concern of the Cubists was a prepos- 0.20 Reading of “In Time of the Breaking of Nations ” 
session with what they conceived as Form: it seems a (Thomas Hardy N. 
But that is no WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25th 
Treason why we should interpret their art in those terms. 3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra : conductor, Sir Dan ; 
Aesthetic criticism has talked largely in vain of Form and Godfrey and Armstrong Gibbs N. 
Modern abstraction needs 6.50 Films worth seeing: Oliver Baldwin mY a, N. 
We witness the logical 8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: Walter Gieseking, piano .. N. 
The shee has (Bach, Mozart, Strauss, Beethoven’s 7th Symphony) 
-.) —-t0.20- Vanishing England—Il : Howard Marshall N. 
now been reduced by the so-called modern movement entirely *77° pears ex Dietriet) y — 
to visual terms: it is mot always a story that can be put ‘ 
i . . . js rye , ~Y , — : ” 
into words nor even provided with a suitable title. The THU RSDAY, O€ TOBE 2 | 
more successful the picture the less can the experience it — 1°-45 Recent Acts of Parliament : Geoffrey Shakespeare, M.P N. 
communicates be expressed by any other medium: whereas — 1-29 Leeds Unis ie wong meese Scott-W’ Kem = 
the experience recorded by the Victorian problem picture Le Rural renin mi bape tee came ai 
is now better treated by photograph and cinema. 9.20 wie Debate Contmues t. on. : . H. The wom 7 
These reflections are prompted by a visit this week to the (Mr. Thomas, unlike Mr. Lansbury, has not disclosed his 
Mayor Gailery in Cork Street where a representative ex- subject 
artists of all styles and 9.40 Recital: Oda Slobodskaya (soprano) and Ernst Wolit 


hibition of work by “ advanced ” 
nationalities is being held, an exhibition planned to syn- 
chronize with the publication of Professor Herbert Read's 
Art Now. Modern art has survived the years of growth. 
ADRIAN STOKES, 


(piano and harpsichord) 


Foundations of Music, 6.30. N. 


Oct. 20 and 21. 
Oct. 23, 24, 25, 


Handel’s Arias: Stiles Allen. 
26. Becthoven’s String Quartets : 


Quartet. 


N. 


Gritler Sering 
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Country Life 


English Bridges 
The results of a survey of English bridges, made with great 
skill and thoroughness, were published a year or so ago and 
made charming volumes. A more gorgeous and elaborate book 
on the same theme has now been issued by the organizing 
committee of the Public Works, Roads and Transport Con- 
gress. The County Councils’ Association and that beneficent 
body the C.P.R.E. are interested in the volume on account 
of its public utility rather than its aesthetic charms. Perhaps 
the chief pioneer in the more or less new art of both enlarging 
and reconstructing old bridges is Mr. J. H. Jack, who has 
worked chiefly in Herefordshire. He has not only saved 
many old bridges in that county of lovely rivers: he has also 
saved public money at the same time and preserved examples 
of a peculiarly British art. Such examples are infectious. The 
English built beautiful bridges in mediaeval days. They 
practised a yet finer art in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ; and some of the bridges now being built in new 
materials are models of grace and strength. This new book 
(British Bridges: An Illustrated Technical and Wistorical 
Record, published from 30 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
price 10s. 6d.) has pleasing illustrations both of the oldest 
and newest bridges, and deals with every phase of bridge 
construction; whether in stone, steel, concrete or brick, with 
estimates of the cost. Yet the impression is of a popular 
rather than a technical volume. It should be in the library of 
every body or person who has any traffic with bridges old or 
new. Indeed, the volume should be regarded as precious by 
every good Englishman and by book lovers, for it is pictorial 
literature new in kind and new in purpose. 
* * * * 
The Friendly Owl 
One of the favourite birds of country people in England, 
ever since Elizabethan times, has been the barndoor owl ; and 
he is perhaps even more useful than the plover, which is re- 
garded as the farmers’ best friend. The barn owl is free from 
the vices which give keepers, so called, a strong distaste for 
the tawny owl and the little owl, rashly imported from Spain 
by Lord Lilford and others. Both these will kill any small 
animal that they may fancy at the moment. The barn owl 
specializes on mice and beetles and such small harmful cattle. 
The alarm was raised two or three years ago that this bene- 
ficial beast was vanishing. Country people no longer saw the 
white ghost move soundlessly past them on night and evening 
walks ; and chureh towers and hollow walnut trees, where 
the pairs had bred for years, missed the shrill shrieks of the 
parents and the adequate mimicry of the young. The dove- 
cotes of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds were 
fluttered and a census was organized. 
* * * * 
A Wide Census 
The results are now published and are of peculiar interest 
both in general and in incidental detail. Pretty well the 
whole country has been covered, and some 4,000 persons 
have spent time and energy in tracking out the nests. In 
my own district a schoolboy and his elder brother spent 
the bulk of their holidays in close search and found and 
heard of surprising haunts. One pair, for example, nested 
in a shed in a very busy station yard. The two searchers 
probably found every nest within their allotted area. Not 
all districts were so thoroughly combed out, but the census 
has been efficiently managed throughout England, Wales 
and part of Scotland ; and we may accept as authentic the 
rough conclusion that the population of nesting pairs is around 
12,000. This is a not unsatisfactory figure. In other 
censuses that have been taken the number of birds has 
always been rather smaller than most of us would have 
At the same time the barn owl seems to be 
decreasing. Certainly the evidence of the high mortality 
is rather alarming. A tempting price is obtainable both 
for the eggs and the skins, and a certain number of birds 
are shot on the excuse that they keep people awake o’ nights. 
* * * * 


supposed. 


Faithful Pairs 

You cannot study a species with such thoroughness and 
not come upon curiosities that are only incidental to the 
The census has strengthened the belief 


main purpose. 


held by most of those who have watched the Jarger and more 


solitary birds that they have a strong instinct for Marital 
fidelity. A good number of non-nesting birds were dnneniaas 
and in many cases it was known that one of the pair had been 
killed and that the other refused to take a second a 
At the same time the desire for parenthood proved stronger 
than fidelity to the memory of the lost spouse in those cases 
where eggs were already laid or young hatched. At such 
periods, if one bird died or was killed, 
managed to discover a helpmeet. The 
was not so thorough—could not be so 
Nicholson’s census of the heron or even as the Cambridge 
census of the greater crested grebe ; but it is perhaps the 
most interesting of all such attempts and proves how fy. 
flung and numerous is the eager army of bird observers, 
* * * X 

A Whipsnade Triumph 

A standard curiosity of bird life is the Brush Turkey's 
method of hatching its eggs; and for the first time in the 
records, so I imagine, it has been demonstrated in England, 
The bird’s method in its native country of Australia is to rake 
up leaves as a bed for the eggs. When this leaf platform js 
about four inches deep the hen turkey lays her clutch there, and 
having done her part takes no further interest in the pro. 
ceedings. The rest is left to the cock. With infinite energy 
he scratches the ground round the nest and rakes the leayes 
on to the heap, by the simple method of kicking backwards, 
as a rabbit in digging its hole. I have watched the process 
at Whipsnade and seen the results. In a very short timea 
heap some four feet in height and about as much in diameter was 
amassed. It consisted chiefly of oak leaves, blue-bell leaves 
and bits of stick, All this labour proved quite vain in 1931 
and 1932. Wet and cold and the refusal of the leaves to 
generate spontaneous heat condemned the method. It did 
not serve in temperate England as in semi-tropical Australia, 

* i * * 


the other usually 
census, of -course 

’ 
thorough—as |p 


Our New Native 

This summer a happier tale may be told ;_ thanks, we may 
presume, to the warmth and dryness of our annus mirabilis, 
The eggs were duly laid, the heap duly heaped and the cock 
turkey in his unceasing energy was seen some weeks later to 
be at work loosening the matted weight of the leaves, 
Presently a chirp was heard and two youngsters hatched in 
the hotbed emerged in safety. One of these survives and 
flourishes. England is proud in the possession of its first 
native-born Brush Turkey. The chick is the idol of the eye of 
the ingenious keepers of this bird sanctuary. 

* * * * 

The Proud Fathers 

You might have supposed that when the chick passed into 
the hands of the keepers the cock would have rested for a 
while from his labours. Not a bit of it. He is still adding to 
the heap and rehabilitating it. He has worked unceasingly 
for seven continuous months, without any apparent co-opera- 
tion from the hen. Why he continues in action is still a 
problem. One theory is that the hen has been induced to 
lay a second clutch within the heap and that he hopes, in 
spite of the low suns of October, to warm these into fertility 
by his store of fermenting oak-leaves. So the heap will be 
left intact for a while longer, before curiosity is satisfied. 
May I repeat a suggestion made a year or so ago that the 
turkey be assisted by simple mechanical means ? An umbrella 
over the nest might perhaps save the heap from matting and 
cooling. The wallabies and such heat-loving animals in 
other parts of the garden are graciously provided with electric 
warmth in their houses. Would it be beyond the reach of 
ingenuity to provide the turkey’s hatchery with an electric 
radiator as well as an umbrella ? 

1 * * * 

Tiger Cubs 

Whipsnade improves every month both in attractiveness 
to the public and in benefit to the beast. The lion’s “ dell- 
hole *—to use a popular phrase of that part of the country— 
is a triumph of scenic skill and animal comfort. The tiger's 
is not; but of all animals—except monkeys—the tiger is 
perhaps the most diflicult to keep safe ; and its escape would 
mean a tragedy, though few animals more enjoy a. hilarious 
romp with their keepers than tiger cubs. 

W. Beacn Troms. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The mos! 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue Srecrator.| 


SCOTLAND A NATION 

[To the Editor of Tux. Sercrator.] 
si, Developments have occurred during the past year 
which render Sir fan Macpherson’s description of present- 
day Scottish polities inaccurate. He divides Scottish opinion 
into (1) “ hard-headed practical Scots’ who in effect sing 
sincere Te Deums about the Act of Union of 1707; (2) 
those who follow the Duke of Montrose and Sir Alexander 
MacEwen in the ~ National” or moderate movement ; 
and (3) the * Nationalist ” or Sinn Fein extremist and 
separatist movement. 

As regards (1), it is true that these do form a goodly portion 
of the Scottish population ; it is proper to add, however, 
ys Sir Alexander MacEwen remarked at Kilmarnock last 
week, that some of them misunderstand the Scottish move- 
ment deliberately because a Scottish Government might 
and probably would deal summarily with certain vested 
interests, both personal and commercial, that are holding 
up the development of Scotland and her recovery from the 
present depression. Their enthusiasm for the Union of the 
Parliaments of 1707, in short, is not always as honest as 
sir Jan Macpherson is kind enough to allow. 

By (2) one presumes that Sir Ian means the Scottish Party 
and by (3) the National Party of Scotland, an older and larger 
political body, not under the leadership of the Duke of 
Montrose. In the ‘News of the Week” notes of your issue 
of October 13th you draw attention, Sir, to the important 
pact between (2) and (3) at Kilmarnock by-election where 
the two Parties concerned have agreed on a joint programme 
and a joint candidate, Sir Alexander MacEwen. In view 
of what Sir Ian Macpherson has written it is necessary to 
point out that this agreement at Kilmarnock could not have 
been reached had the National Party of Scotland maintained 
the separatist attitude to which Sir Ian refers, which had 
characterized their policy some time ago and which indeed 
caused the foundation of the more moderate Scottish Party 
in 1982, During the past year however, it has become 
increasingly obvious that the National Party was drawing 
closer in outlook to the Scottish Party ; now the Kilmarnock 
pact has heen happily achieved and both Parties have jointly 
declared that their aim of self-government for Scotland can 
be achieved by means of revision or modification of the Act 
of Union adding that they both considered Tariff Barriers 
between Scotland and England to be undesirable. 

Sir Ian Macpherson writes of the Nationalist movement 
wanting “‘ separation from the Union and from the Empire ” ; 
but if this ever were the case, it certainly is not so now, or 
the Kilmarnock agreement could never have been reached. 
Such a statement misrepresents the Nationalists’ views. 
Extremists there are—no popular movement is without 
them—and there are several politically extreme units; but 
the two main movements designated above and now co- 
operating at Kilmarnock, have defined their aims clearly 
and unambiguously, intending to make a happier and more 
prosperous Scotland, living in equal partnership with England, 
as regards foreign and imperial and defence matters, but 
responsible for her own affairs and her own development.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Ropert Hurp, 
18 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, 8. 


those 


G.P’s AND T.B. 
[To the Editor of Tux. Seecraror.] 
Sin, —The writer of the article in your issue of September 29th 
raises a very important question, which has indeed been 
discussed by doctors at meetings or in private for many 
years; but the problem is more complicated than readers 
may have inferred. It is quite true that a routine clinical 
examination with stethoscope and fingers is not enough 
on which to base a diagnosis of chest disease, which depends 
in order of merit on (1) sputum examination, (2) radiography, 
(3) clinical history, and (4) physical examination. It is also 
true that a number of tuberculous patients suffer from a 


diagnosis made too late, and it is true that a large number 
of practitioners, though I do not think the majority, are 
unaware of the difficulties and urgency of the problem. 

On the other hand, many patients suffer from symptoms 
due to tuberculosis, and yet make a perfectly good recovery 
after a comparatively transient home treatment, which saves 
for them the tuberculosis label and all the expense and 
difficulty attendant on prolonged institutional treatment. 
There is at present no way of ascertaining which of our 
patients belong to this category, except observation for a 
time, controlled by radiography, of the course of the disease ; 
unless some special factor exists such as a bad family history. 
A practitioner may suspect tuberculosis, but believing it to 
be in the interests of his patient to observe him for a time 
before condemning, may not make known at once his sus- 
picions. And further advice does not invariably assist us 
to reach a wider decision. 

The Joint Tuberculosis Council has been for some years 
preoccupied with the question of better education for medical 
students in the diagnosis of tuberculosis and chest disease, 
which today is diflicult because tuberculous patients for the 
most part are sent to the officers of local authorities rather 
than to the teaching hospitals. It seemed to us that, without 
detriment to the patients, a better use might be made of 
the teaching material to be found in tuberculosis dispensaries, 
and a memorandum dealing with that subject, among others, 
was circulated to 500 Public Health Medical Officers some 
two years ago.—I am, Sir, &e., ERNEST Warp, 

Paignton. Hon. Sec., Joint Tuberculosis Council. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The spate of letters commenting on the T.B. “ indict- 
ment” shows that the writer has touched a sore spot in 
community arrangements. Sir Pendrill Varrier-Jones has 
touched another. One indictment falls on the doctors who fail 
to recognize the early case, the other on the social system 
which holds back the potential patient from allowing himself 
to be so recognized. May I suggest a third source of weakness 
in our attack on this disease ? Our whole system of medical 
practice is based on the presentations of disease to the medical 
practitioner. He is taught to find “ disease’ and then to 
treat “fit.” Ifhe does not find it, it is not there. The out- 
patient at hospital, the panel or private patient in the con- 
Nothing is found to be amiss 
The doctor fades 


sulting room is reassured. 
because no gross lesion has yet occurred. 
out of the picture. 

In attempting to reduce infant mortality quite another 
system has been invoked and it is significant that in 30 years 
the mortality rate has been halved. Infants are watched 
over from birth by skilled observers and their rate of progress, 
their healthy normal development is the matter under 
In this one period “ health” is looked for, planned 
for, catered for: in later life the doctor and the disease 
appear together. The doctor “You have come too 
late,” the patient feels there was no point in coming earlier. 
It is not done to go regularly to a doctor for an overhaul, 
though it is thought appropriate so to consult a dentist. 

Until the medical care of the community is so arranged 
that its practitioners seek health ‘* and ensue it” we shall 
never rid ourselves of any disease so deep-rooted in our social 
fabric as is T.B.—I am, Sir, &c., EstTuHEer CARLING, 

Berks and Bucks Joint Sanatorium, Chief Medical Officer, 

Peppard Common, Oxon. 


review. 


says, 


STERILIZATION 
[To the Editor of Tur. Srectaror.] 

Sm,—Many people will be grateful to Dr. C. P. Blacker for 
his reasoned argument on this hotly debated question, but 
by specializing on its legal aspect he has avoided the religious 
and practical viewpoints which are uppermost in the public 
mind. 

Therapeutically, sterilization is usually unopposed as would 
be an amputation when the health of the patient is dependent 
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on such a step. The objections only affect the practice in 
its eugenic capsrity, and thse objections are based on both 
Christian and practical grounds. The case against eugenics 
is outside the scope of a letter, but since The Spectator is 
apparently to be open to the intimacies of the consulting- 
room, it should in fairness be given expres.ion. 

Viewed froni every angle except that of the specialist, 
the compulsory sterilization of the unfit (!)—save the mark— 
is seen to be one of those delightful scientific imaginings 
whose attempted births invariably miscarry. Herr Hitler's 
vain attempt mentioned by Dr. Blacker exposes the Chan- 
cellor as only human even in his phenomenal understanding 
of humanity.—-I am, Sir, &c., Rocer WiMBUSH, 

Fair Acre, Pinner, Middlesex, 


THE MILK PROBLEM 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 

Sir, —'There has been a very noticeable tendency in the Press 
generally to lay to the door of the cow, or its owner, the blame 
for the spread of much disease throughout the country. There 
is only one thing which would please me more than to see the 
farms of this country populated with cows which had been 
tested and found free from every disease to which they are the 
unwilling heirs, and to know that the production and distri- 
bution of milk was universally carried out in such a manner 
that every drop consumed in the country could be guaranteed 
to be perfect in every respect ; that one thing is that the public 
would be prepared to pay for this super milk a price in propor- 
tion to the cost of its production. In the meanwhile as neither 
of these miracles is ever likely to be worked I feel it is a great 
pity that the public should get a distorted view of the matter. 
I do not pretend to know what proportion of the population 
take their liquid refreshment solely in the form of beer, 
whisky or even water, but for the sake of argument assume 
that the figure is 25 per cent., leaving 75 per cent. who, at one 
time or another or in one form or another, consume milk. If 
milk was such a dangerous drink as it might be assumed to be 
from the horrible tales which are given great prominence in 
the Press, I can only visualize a country full of sanatoria 
and nursing homes under the care of the remaining 25 per cent. 
of beer, whisky and water drinkers. 

Surely, Sir, it is time that the question was looked at more 
in its proper perspective. Might we not as well dread the 
risk of infection in every tram, ’bus, underground, train, 
theatre, place of entertainment and what not unless they were 
wiped over at frequent intervals with a clean cloth dipped in 
disinfectant, as live in terror of picking up a dread disease each 
time we have a cup of tea with milk in it? Again and again 
has the value of a diet in which raw milk takes a prominent 
part been proved, though I doubt whether in all but a very 
small proportion of the test cases has such milk been taken 
from Grade A.—T.T. and contagious abortion tested farms. 
That milk is a magnificent medium for develping germs many 
of us know, and from the way in which quite a large number 
of people treat it after it has been delivered them, you would 
imagine that they were deliberately experimenting in such 
cultivation. I do not think it is unreasonable to assert that 
the number of cases where milk can definitely be proved guilty 
in proportion to the quantity of milk consumed is small. 
Where disease has come through the consumption of milk is it 
not reasonable to assume that some of the trouble has been 
caused by the conditions under which it has been kept after 
delivery and that some of it is due to the fact that those who 
have drunk it are in a condition of health making them prone 
to fall victims to the first active germ they may meet, leaving 
only a small proportion due to direct and inescapable infection 
from milk produced by unhealthy cows or handled in an 
unhygienic way ? 

The remedy is obvious ; it is, of course, to buy milk only 
from the most reliable source available. This precaution 
your correspondent, Sir E. Graham Little, evidently took, and 
my sympathy goes out to him, for perhaps his boy may be 
numbered in the second class of those I have mentioned, who 
are prone to fall easy victims to infection. He does not state 
whether there were numerous other cases in the school. . If 
there were not then it certainly looks as if my contention were 
correct, for even if the boy had his own special bottle, a pre- 
caution which I know is practised in a yery well-run school 





——=———. 
whieh is known to me, the milk is, of course, all mixed bef, 
it is, bottled and, therefore, each bottle would contain its t A 
share of germs and many of the boys would have been infec = 
My excuse for writing at such length is that I firmly beliey. 
in an increased consumption of liquid milk, both for the health 
ef the nation and the prosperity of its agriculture, and that 
therefore think it is right to put before the public some aspect 
of the case which do not always receive due consideration ' 
Perhaps you will also permit me to apologize for the ileg; 
bility of my signature which led to its being incarnate 
printed at the foot of my first letter.—I am, Sir, &e., ‘ 
Blacklands, Hucu B. Carrincron, 
Crowhurst, Sussex, Chairman, Battle Branch of East 
Sussex Farmers’ Union. 


THE CASE AGAINST FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 

Sir,—Mr. Ruck suggests that I am inconsistent in aiguing 
that flogging is at once more cruel than imprisonment and 
less effective as a deterrent. So I feel bound to repeat the 
ancient truth, as true as it is ancient, that the deterrent 
power of punishment depends on certainty of conviction, 
not on severity, and that excessive severity defeats its own 
ends because it creates reluctance to assist in the appre- 
hension and conviction of offenders. Mr. Ruck wants to keep 
the lash in reserve for a few criminals. In practice this means 
that the punishment is arbitrary and uncertain in its incidence. 
and its deterrent power is consequently small. 

Like Mr. Ruck I have no great faith in the reformatiye 
value of imprisonment even in the best prisons. But there 
are some people who, for the protection of society and of 
themselves, cannot remain at large. They must be “ cured” 
or kept under restraint. Given intelligent public support 
and the individual examination and treatment of offenders, 
which a modern penal system should provide, prisons might 
be transformed into ‘* Moral Hospitals,” in reality as well as 
in name. ‘ In penal administration, as in the wider spheres of 
human life, wisdom lies in seeking to understand your enemy, 
not to destroy him.—TI am, Sir, &c., CICELY M. CRAVEN, 

Hon. Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, 
Orchard Street, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Perhaps your readers will be interested in the opinions 
of a thief on the vexed question of flogging. Both Mr. 
Ruck and Miss Craven, in presenting their views of the 
matter, seem to have missed one very relevant point, which 
is that the deterrent efficacy of corporal punishment varies 
accordingly as the potential violent robber is a first offender 
or a recidivist. The first offender has only a vicarious expe- 
rience of prison-life, while his acquaintance with pain is 
first-hand. His tendency, therefore, is to be deterred more 
by possible pain than by possible confinement. On the other 
hand, the recidivist is well cognizant of the horrors of prison- 
life. To him the memory of the interminable succession of 
desolate evenings in the cell, the almost unbearable monotony 
of prison routine, the blank prospect disclosed when the 
prison-gates open to a world with which one has Jost touch: 
all this is a more effective deterrent than twice the maximum 
award of “ strokes with the cat.” 

The pertinence of this differentiation between first offender 
and recidivist is added to by the fact that the type of criminal 
predisposed to violent crime is almost invariably morose as 
well as unimaginative. To such a character the deterrent 
value of a long-term sentence is increased by his being blinded 
to the occasional cases of humour in the desert of prison 
ennui. Unpopular with warder and prisoner alike, confine- 
ment is for him the very nadir of misery. And since the 
overwhelming majority of convicted robbers with violence 
are recidivists, I think these considerations decide the question 
of greater deterrent efficacy in favour of the long-term 
sentence. 

It must be observed, however, that indiscriminate wielding 
of the weapon of long-term sentences tends to aggravate the 
evil. In my opinion the increase of violent crime shown in 
the statistics of recent years is due to the tendency of the 
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——— 
courts to dole out long sentences to the recidivist offender 
fdless of the nature of his crime. On the whole, robbery 
with violence offers larger rewards than robbery without 
violence ; and since the recidivist knows that in all pro- 
hability he will get a long term of imprisonment if caught, 
he is naturally predisposed to the more remunerative crime. 
On the point of cruelty I can say nothing, since to me, who 
on social questions can think only in terms of adjustments of 
social utility, cruelty is an empty word. If flogging is a less 
effective deterrent than the long-term sentence it is, ipso 
And if my arguments carry any weight, 


facto, more * eruel.” 
Mercury. 


it is-I am, Sir, &c., 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tux. Specrator.] 
Sir,—In his criticism of the Oxford Group movement in The 
Spectator of October 6th, Mr. Garrett suggests that it has 
made no “ positive spiritual contribution.” After nearly 
twenty years’ Christian experience which has brought me 
into pretty close touch with some of the finest religious men 
and movements in the country, I am impressed by the 
success of the Group in welding into a whole of remarkable 
spirituality and power certain vital elements in Christianity 
which have tended to be widely separated both in respect of 
time and place. 

I shall always treasure the happiest memories of the great 
C.0.P.E.C. conference at Birmingham. At C.O.P.E.C. and 
similar conferences we talked a great deal about the need 
of introducing Christian principles into business, &c.: in the 
Group one keeps meeting men who are actually doing it 
and can testify to its success ; one also meets husbands and 
wives, parents and children reconciled after estrangement. 
These and many other things are the fruits of the Spirit, than 
which there are no better examples than the Group provides. 

The Group is outstandingly a real Christian fellowship 
and, since its leaders are wisely opposed to the idea of 
becoming a new denomination, it is to be hoped that by the 
help of God it will make the rest of the Church a true Christian 
fellowship. At present the average church is only _half- 
Christian and half a fellowship ; wherefore it achieves little. 
It is a conglomeration of people who meet together for 
worship. Some, and some only, meet for social intercourse 
and a few meet for social service. Most of them are excessively 
ignorant of the faith they profess and could not interpret a 
single page of the Gospels fully and correctly. Very many 
make no regular habit of seeking God’s guidance as to the 
conduct of their daily lives and there is no general meeting of 
the fellowship at which any member can seek guidance from 
the experience of others or give others the benefit of his own 
experience. In place of the absolute standards of honesty, 
purity, self-sacrifice and loving kindness demanded by Christ 
the average church member is well satisfied if he is as honest, 
&e., as the other fellow and better than some. With the 
exception of the minister and church workers, no one 
recognizes any need to occupy himself with the first duty of 
every Christian—the winning of new members for the 
Kingdom of God. Few can give criticism of the faults of 
others kindly, helpfully and frankly; they would rather 
tattle maliciously behind their backs; while as for taking 
criticism humbly and with good temper, the flood of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness that would be unchained if 
they were desired to accept such wholesome and necessary 
discipline would produce a local earthquake at least !—I am, 
Sir, &e., TAVISTOCK, 

Glentrool, Bargrennan, Newton Stewart, Scotlaxd. 


{To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—There is a point worth mentioning raised by Canon R. J. 
Campbell's parallel between the professed conversions in the 
Group and the miracles of our Lord, made for the purpose of 
establishing decisive ground for the religious world’s support. 
Matthew Arnold demonstrated with effect that the inclusion 
of miracles is not relevant in citation of factors in that peculiar 
quality of allegiance which constitutes Religion. After ad- 
mitting their effects on the minds of a generation that sought 
for signs and wonders, he argued that “ to walk on the sea 
Cannot really prove a man to proceed from the Eternal that 


loveth righteousness.” Our Lord designated his “ works” 


as but the refuge of those not susceptible to the inward evi- 
dence to which alone true belief can surrender. 

One is quite cognizant that no religious enterprise, however 
helpless, need suffer the pain of criticism provided it refrains 
from claiming special illumination, and from assuming airs of 
superiority to the accredited communions. The real harm 
that this sort of thing does is not experienced within the 
Group at all. Its responsibility lies in the injury it does to 
the capacity of religious criticism, and in the renewed stimulus 
given to free thought and agnosticism by mischievous attempts 
to restore that supernaturalism from which pure religion has 
long since freed herself. No allegation of hypocrisy lies upon 
the Group, still less with Mr. Buchman. The probability is 
that from want of discernment he has become the dupe of 
those self-deceived novices who have been described by a 
deaconess as “ not knowing where they stand.”’—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

30 Wakefield Street, 

Regent Square, W.C. 


LInpsay S. GARRETT. 


INTERNATIONALIZED FORCE 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—Can any thinking man seriously oppose the institution 
of an International Police Force? Therein lies the only 
method of preserving civilization. 

Another European war means the wiping out of the capitals 
of Europe and their inhabitants with bombs dropped by 
aeroplanes. During the late War the range of the aeroplane 
was very limited, it is now almost unlimited. If a nation 
attempts to solve its differences by declaring war, it should 
be at once arrested by the nine other nations’ police force. 

We have long since given up settling our personal differences 
with the sword, which certainly had the advantage of being 
quicker and far less costly than a resort to the Law Courts- 
Nations must now find a different method of settling their 
disputes other than by a resort to arms or it will end in the 
extinction of everything we most cherish.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Croft, Ash Green. G. W. PENRIcr. 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 

Sir,—A good answer to Capt. Mumford’s request for a con- 
structive alternative to an International Force is contained 
in your article, “ If Germany Rearms.” There are a host 
of methods open to a completely united League for exercising 
pressure upon a recalcitrant member. An _ International 
Force is surely the most difficult and the most impracticable 
at.present to establish. Why then concentrate on something 
which is the least likely to be successfully created in this 
anarchic world ? Why not first seek to destroy that paralysis 
of will that prevents all the financial and economic methods 
of pressure already created from being employed ? 

I am afraid the answer is that only the major disaster of 
war will compel Governments to stomach those minor 
restrictions which applied earlier would have prevented it. - 
Iam, Sir, &c., R. M. Bravpery. 

Hill Top, Jackets Lane, Northwood. 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH 

[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.| 
Sir,—In his otherwise excellent review of Mr. Harry Price’s 
Leaves from a Psychist’s Case Book, Mr. C. KE. M. Joad makes 
one important omission. He refers to Mr. Price’s later 
series of experiments with the medium Rudi Schneider, 
at which, in the opinion of Mr. Price, fraud was perpetrated. 
It might be thought that Mr. Price was well factually corro- 
borated in taking this: view, and that his outlook was repre- 
sentative of the attitude adopted by scientific psychical 
researchers. In the interests of truth and accuracy,’ and in 
fairness to the medium, I should therefore like to point 
out the following : 

(1) That the evidence upon which the exposure was based 
was first published in a sensational article in a Sunday 
newspaper and was considered so fragile, and so wanting 
in scientific precision, that many members of Mr. Price’s 
laboratory, and some of the more distinguished members 
of ‘his ccuncil, resigned from the society in protest. “The 
exposure was delayed nearly twelve months in publication, 
and although ‘it was published professedly with the sanction 
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of the Council of the Laboratory Council, the majority of 
that council had never heard of it. 

(2) That the English Society for Psychical Research, 
which is the oldest and greatest organization of its kind, 
published a Proceedings by Lord Charles Hope and others, 
accounting experiments at subsequent séances with Rudi 
Schneider which left no doubt that genuine supernormal 
phenomena were produced in spite of the most rigorous 
tests. 

(3) That the Metapsychique Institute of Paris (Director, 
Dr. Eugene Osty) published a booklet entitled The Strange 
Conduct of Mr. Harry Price, in which Mr. Price’s alleged 
exposure of Mr. Schneider was itself ruthlessly exposed by 
Dr. Osty. 

(4) That the American Society for Psychical Research 
published in its Journal (June and July, 1933) articles which 
expressed grave doubts as to Mr. Price’s exposure. In an 
editorial the view was expressed that Mr. Price had by his 
actions destroyed “the edifice of seeming impartiality *’ 
which he laboured to build up, for ‘‘ we have not here a 
ease of straightforward change of opinion but an expression 
of views mutually contradictory and incompatible with any 
single-minded intent to advance the cause of knowledge.” 

(5) That the other American Psychical Research Society 
—the Boston Society for Psychical Research—published a 
Bulletin in which its Research Officer, Dr. Waiter Franklin 
Prince, critically examined Mr. Price’s exposure and was 
so dissatisfied therewith that he propounded a series of 
forty-four questions arising out of the exposure, and virtually 
challenged Mr. Price (though unsuccessfully) to answer 
them. It should be noted that Dr. Prince is held by many 
as one who is antagonistic to spiritualism. He is not a 
believer in Mr. Schneider, but an impartial investigator. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Schneider, and have a very high 
opinion of Mr. Price, but I do think that these facts should 
be communicated to your readers as an example of the 
need for patience, perseverance and caution in this most 
complex of investigations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES LEIGH, 

18 Corporation Street, Manchester. 


HARRIS OF MOROCCO 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sirn,—I am preparing, with the approval of his family, a 
life of the late W. B. Harris of Morocco. I should be extremely 
glad to hear of any letters of his which I might read. These, 
of course, would be copied and returned. I should be still 
more glad to get in touch with anyone who accompanied 
him on any of his travels or knew him in his young days ; 
also with anyone who has had any direct contact with events 
in Morocco during the last thirty years, and who would be 
kind enough to give me an interview.—I am, Sir, &e., 

21 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 1. Ricnarpd HvucGues, 


TOURISTS IN MAJORCA 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Concerning the letter appearing in last week's issue of 
The Spectator warning tourists who contemplate visiting 
Majorca, one cannot help but sympathize with Mr. Haynes 
for the treatment he received. But, unfortunately, the Customs 
officials in Spain are not the only ones who suffer from an over- 
dose of zeal in the fulfilment of their duties, and no doubt, 
many readers who have had to pass through the Customs 
on the return to this country will corroborate this statement. 
Personally, I remember a case, when, after stating I had 
nothing to declare, my trunk was searched from top to bottom, 
packets of sweets and toys for the children opened and 
carefully examined, after which rummage I was left to 
pack them as well as I could. 

However, it may interest your correspondent to know 
that the essence of the complaint in his letter was cabled 
to Palma and I have received a letter from the Formento del 
Turismo in Palma informing me that steps are being taken 
to prevent undue inconvenience to visitors in that island.— 
I am, Sir, &c., PROTURISMO. 

The Spanish Tourist Service, 

205-206 High Holborn, London, VWw.C.1. 
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THE CENTENARY OF BRADLAUGH 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. ] 

Srr,—TIf, as Mr. Ratcliffe says, “ it is iconoclasts like Bradla 
who are mainly responsible for empty churches and the mae 
then the churches deserve their fate. Iconoclasts a * 
sary to clear away all the lumber, the sham and hypoerisy 
that gather around religion. If, after the lumber has a 
cleared away, either there is nothing left or there is . 
with sufficient vision to build on what is left, are the icon 
to blame ? 

If the Christian religion has any merit in itself then the 
churches are themselves to blame for their emptiness, Did 
not Christ himself say, “* I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me’? Eijther, then, the churches are empty becauy 
they do not know their business or Christ’s statement is false 
and the churches are empty because Christianity is without 
authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liberton, Edinburgh. 
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[To the Editor of Tuk SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I think a word of reply is due to Mr. D. A. Bevan’; 
letter in your issue of October 13th, defending Speaker 
Brand’s conduct in the Bradlaugh affair in 1880. 

The passages which he cites are, of course, correct, and 
nobody would deny that the House of Commons of that day 
took the action which he relates, when the matter was referred to 
it to determine. But where Speaker Brand showed fatal weak. 
ness, was in so referring it. He ‘ fumbled” the thing, not 
merely once, but twice over. The first occasion was at the 
end of April, when Bradlaugh applied to affirm. Brand's 
right course was to allow him to do so, warning him at the 
same time that he did it at his peril and risked a suit for 
penalties in the courts. Whether or not his affirmation would 
be valid was entirely a question for the judicial construction 
of certain statutes ; and the courts, not the House, were the 
right place for it to be determined in. The second occasion 
was on May 21st. After Brand had referred the affirmation 
issue to the House, the House sent it to a Select Committee, 
and the Committee by a majority of one found against Brad- 
laugh’s claim. Bradlaugh thereupon on May 2l1st, came 
forward to take the oath in the ordinary way. Brand could, 
and should, then have done what Speaker Peel did in 1886, 
Mr. Bevan is not quite accurate in saying of Bradlaugh, that 
in 1886, ** the new House allowed him to take the oath.” 
Speaker Peel had too much sense to consult the new House, 
He declared on his own responsibility, that he would not per- 
mit any member to come between another member and the 
taking of the oath. Had Brand had the courage and com 
mon sense to take this obviously just line on May 21st, 1830, 
he would have spared the House of Commons one of the 
least creditable episodes in its history. 

In your same issue another correspondent charges me with 
attacking the foundations of the Christian faith and praising 
Bradlaugh’s iconoclasm. If he will turn again to my article, 
he will see that I made no such attack, and that I thought the 
consequences of Bradlaugh’s iconoclasm were to be deplored. 
I am, Sir, &c., R. C. K. Ensor. 

United University Club. 


































A VALEDICTION 
[To the Editor of THe Sprecrator.] 
Sm,— I wish to cease getting The Spectator. I am glad that the 
long-term subscription expires now, as I have ceased to even 
open the paper. 

We, as a family, have taken it for many years, as did the 
bygone generation, but its views within the last few years 
are so definitely: anti-Imperialist and so full of sob-stuff 
about animals and matters of little interest, I decided that it 
was no use taking a paper to irritate me. Besides, I was in 
the habit of sending it to India, and, with its biased views, 
I did not wish to help propaganda and hinder good govern- 
ment there by sending it any longer. As an Ulsterwoman, too, 
its jaundiced view of our province and petty spite disgusted 
me.—I am, Sir, &c., MARGARET HOLLAND. 

Highbury, Cadogan Park, Belfast. 

[What our correspondent might have discovered if she 
had gone so far as to open the paper baffles the imagination.— 
Ep. The Spectator.| 
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Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith 


By RICHARD LAW, M.P. 


ir is impossible in the course of a brief review to deal even 
superficially with all the subjects raised by Mr. Lloyd George 
in the second volume of his War Memoirs, which is published 
this week. Nor is it necessary to do so, for the whole of this 
new volume is overshadowed by a single event. It is true 
that the political crisis which culminated in the fall of the 
Asquith Government seems to be relegated to a few brief 
pages at the end of the book. But it is only so in appearance. 
There is not a chapter, whether the subject of it is Munitions, 
the Somme, Salonica, Russia or the United States, which 
does not take its place in an elaborate and carefully built-up 
justification of Mr. Lloyd George's attitude towards the 
First Coalition and, in particular, towards Mr. Asquith. 

The events of December, 1916, aroused so much bitterness, 
and they are still so close to us, that it is probably quite 
impossible to approach them with an unprejudiced view. 
Certainly I would not affect impartiality, in view of the part 
my father played in the negotiations. It ought not to be 
difficult, nevertheless, to reach a degree of objectivity 
as great as that which is displayed, in this connexion, by 
the partisans of the late Lord Oxford. That is most clearly 
expressed in a striking passage in The Life of Lord Oxford 
and Asquith. Asquith, it will be remembered, is represented 
as the innocent hero of a melodrama stumbling, amidst the 
horrified sympathy of the audience, towards the doom which 
is being prepared for him by the malicious machinations of 
the villain. It is an artless and arresting picture. It is, 
of course, intrinsically quite absurd; life is not so simple 
as that. But it is a picture which makes its appeal to the 
uncritical And this new volume of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
War Memoirs will act, no doubt, as a useful corrective. 

It is quite evident from Mr. Lloyd George’s narrative that 
for at least a year before the fall of the Asquith Government 
he had been dissatisfied with the conduct of the War, and even 
despairing of the chances of victory. In June, 1916, six 
months before the collapse of the Ministry, he laid before the 
Prime Minister a memorandum which contained his resig- 
nation. ‘I therefore feel,” he wrote, ** that my position in 
the Ministry is an anomalous one, as I am completely out of 
sympathy with the spirit and the method of the War direction. 
We are undoubtedly losing the War. . . . I have found it very 
difficult to refrain from expressing my opinion in conver- 
sations, and I am conscious that to do so whilst I am still a 
member of the Government lays me open to the charge of 
disloyalty, so that I find myself in the unhappy position of 
having to choose between disloyalty to my colleagues and 
the betrayal of my country.” 

That is fairly plain speaking from an intriguer who is bent 
upon the destruction of his chief. And it is important to 
remember that it is no ew post facto explanation, but a 
literal contemporary record. But why, it may be asked, did 
not Mr. Lloyd George, feeling as he did, persist in his resigna- 
tion in June ? Why did he rely upon the mysterious, sub- 
terranean methods by which the Government was brought 
down in December ? The answer is to be found in the cireum- 
stances of the time (it is easy to imagine the howls of indigna- 
tion which would have gone up had Mr. Lloyd George in fact 
walked out of the Government, provoking, almost inevitably, a 
General Election); and in the almost complete isolation of 
Mr. Lloyd George in that nightmare of a Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd 
George deals at length with the suspicions and dissensions 

which distracted the Government, but he hardly does justice 
to the part which the Prime Minister himself took in pro- 
moting these rifts. 


War Memoirs of David Lioyd George. 
and Watson, 21s.) 





Vol. 2. (Nicholson 


In November Mr. Lloyd George accompanied the Prime 
Minister to the Allied Conference in Paris. He had prepared 
a long and searching memorandum for the consideration of 
the Conference, but the Prime Minister deleted from it every 
criticism which might offend the susceptibilities and depress 
the spirits of the Allied statesmen. In Mr. Lloyd George's 
view the Conference itself was no more auspicious. On the 
last evening he took a walk with Sir Maurice Hankey through 
the streets of Paris. Both men were depressed, both felt that 
“things would go on as before until we slid into inevitable 
catastrophe.” 

Mr. Lloyd George was “in favour of an immediate resignation 
to arouse Allied opinion to the actualities of the position.” Sir 
Maurice Hankey suggested as an alternative the formation of 
a small War Committee for the day-to-day management of the 
War. The Prime Minister should not be a member of this 
committee, although he should maintain the closest touch with 
it. ‘* We both agreed that it was important that Mr. Asquith 
should continue to be Prime Minister. . . . It was decided, 
therefore, that on my return to England I should place the 
proposition before the Prime Minister ; but that before I did 
su it would be best to sound Bonar Law, whose good will and 
approval it was essential to secure.” Bonar Law, for his part, 
was equally convinced that some radical change in the direc- 
tion of the War was necessary; and even more than Mr. 
Lloyd George he attached importance to Asquith’s continuance 
as head of the Government. This, then, was the origin of 
the ‘intrigue ” which displaced Asquith. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence, although it is obviously of 
more value than Mr. Spender’s, is, of course, no more final. It 
is true that his account, while it is certainly, on the face of it, 
the narrative of an honest man, is capable of bearing an oppo- 
site interpretation; it is not the natural interpretation, but it 
is a possible one. But in the last resort the reader must fall 
back upon his own estimate of human nature. And I cannot 
help feeling that the majority of fair-minded men, whatever 
opinions they may hold of Mr. Lloyd George’s political record 
as a whole, will conclude that in these transactions at any rate 
he was actuated by a sincere passion to serve, and to save, his 
country. 

It is, perhaps, a matter for regret that Mr. Lloyd George 
does not content himself with a defence of his own actions. 
And yet, in view of the industrious and irresponsible cam- 
paign of detraction and innuendo to which both he and Mr. 
Bonar Law have been subjected by Lord Oxford's adherents, 
it may be as well that something should be said from the other 
side. His insistence upon Asquith’s blank refusal to serve in 
any subordinate capacity is perhaps unfair. Asquith’s 
attitude, no doubt, was strictly correct, although it is difficult 
to reconcile it with a determination to put the effective conduct 
of the War above any other consideration. But in his refer- 
ences to the legend which was sedulously built up to explain 
Asquith’s resignation Mr. Lloyd George is certainly on firm 
ground. 

I do not know whether Mr. Lloyd George can substantiate 
the very damaging accusation which he brings against Asquith 
in this connexion. ‘The substance of it is that Asquith, having 
refused in the national interest to allow Mr. Lloyd George to 
publish the correspondence which led to his resignation, took 
the first opportunity of publishing his own share in it, 
suppressing Mr. Lloyd George's reply on the ground that 
“it is private; it was written very confidentially.” But 
I do know that the legend which sprang into being with 
the formation of the Lloyd George Government is in effect, 
whatever it may be in intention, a grotesque distortion of 
the truth. 
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Psychology: Science or Dogma? 


Modern Man in Search of a Soul. By C. G. Jung. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d.) 
Psycho-Analysis Today. Edited ‘by Sandor Lorand. (Allen 


and Unwin. 18s.) 


PsycnoLocy—it is no use blinking the fact—is not yet a 
science. For this there area number of reasons. There is, for 
example, the nearness to us of the object it studies. The 
further removed the subject-matter of a science is in point of 
time, space and interest from the observer, the more easily 
is definite and agreed knowledge obtained. We know more 
about the constitution of beer than of blood ; more about the 
solar system than next week’s weather; more about Napo- 
Jeon’s campaigns than the strategy of the Great War; and 
about our own selves we know least of all. There is, again, 
the embarrassing fact that when we psychologize, the object 
of our enquiry, the self, is the same as the instrument by 
means of which the enquiry is conducted. A rock certainly, 
an atom probably, remains unaffected by the circumstance that 
a geologist or a physicist is examining it. But a mind which 
is the object of introspection cannot remain unaffected by the 
process, since it is itself the instrument of its own examination. 
For this reason it is extraordinarily difficult for the intro- 
spective psychologist not to find what he is looking for. He 
consults his own experience for evidence of his own dogmas, 
and inevitably he finds it. Another reason on which Jung 
Jays special stress is the embarrassing wealth of data; in no 
other science do the facts so far outrun man’s capacity for 
generalizing them. These are only some of the reasons why 
psychology is so backward a science. It is, in truth, only 
just emerging from the “Thus saith the Lord” stage in 
which rival psychological pulpits pontificated opposing 
doctrines for the benefit of the elect. To judge, indeed, from 
some of contributions to Psycho-Analysis Today, a 
number of the pulpits still have their occupants. As Pro- 
fessor Jung acidly remarks, psychology “ is still little more 
than a chaos of arbitrary opinions, the better part of which 
seems to have been produced in the study and consulting-room 
by spontaneous generation from the isolated and therefore 
Jovian brains of learned scholars,” 

Now it is Jung’s greatest merit that, in spite of his celebrity, 
he has resolutely rejected the rdle of psychological pontiff. 
He is a big enough man to be able to afford not to know. 
Why do three children of a neurotic family react to the same 
parental situation, one with hysteria, another with a “ com- 
pulsion neurosis,” another not at all? ‘ Although,” writes 
Jung, * Freud’s attempts to solve this problem leave me 
entirely unsatisfied, I am myself unable to answer the 
question.”” There is, he holds, no single working principle 
of explanation such as Freud’s “ sex” or Adler's “‘ sense of 
inferiority ” which will serve as a guiding thread through the 
mazes of psychology. Interpretations in terms both of 


** sex” and ‘inferiority ’’ are accepted as useful methedo- 
logical postulates which Jung is prepared to employ 


whenever they serve his turn. What, he asks, is the explana- 
tion of the fact of psychological disturbance, when things are 
going smoothly ? * Very often,” he answers, ‘‘ it is the dis- 
turbance of the psychic equilibrium by the sexual impulse ; 
and perhaps just as often it is a feeling of interiority which 
springs from an unbearable sensitivity.” How refreshing is 
that saving word “perhaps”! The fact is psychology is not 
vet in a position to substitute scientific truth for psycho- 
logical dogma. “I think it is best,” concludes Jung, “ to 
abandon the notion that we are today in anything like a 
position to make statements about the nature of the psyche 
that are ‘ true’ or ‘ correct.’ ” 

And the unconscious, whose contents have been so apoca- 
lyptically yet so diversely announced ? Well, the unconscious 
contains *‘ autonomous complexes”; autonomous because 
‘they come and go as they please.” They are psychic 
elements in our total make-up which are outside our conscious 
control and antagonistic to our conscious intentions. In 
fact, they are bits of ourselves which were left out when our 
personalities were forming and proceeded thereafter to live 
an independent twilight sort of existence of their own. And 
having treated the unconscious thus sensibly and moderately, 
Jung leaves it alone. 


Through ell the subjects touched upon in this boek— 








————_—. 
dream analysis, the aims of psycho-therapy, the celeb 
Sie “*COrated 
theory of types—the extravert and the introvert make the} 
accustomed appearances subdivided now into four sub-ty A 
specializing respectively in thinking, feeling, sensating tay 
intuiting—the psychological approach to art and literature 
the spiritual problem of religionless modern man, rung the 
same vein of sensible observation and reasonable Suggestion 

Psychology written in this way by a man of genius who ig 
also a man of science is pleasant reading enough. It gains in 
wisdom, as it abandons certitude. Apart from a little Psycho. 
logical jargon here reduced to a minimum, the papers and 
lectures collected in this book belong ‘to the same genre as the 
musings about people and life which form the staple of the 
essays of such men as Lamb, Hazlitt and Stevenson. A wige 
man, full of years and experience, is reporting to us what he 
has noted in his journey through life, reporting dispassionately 
yet sympathetically. The spirit so long ignored by psyeho. 
logists returns ; there are even hints of deity, to whom the 
appropriate attitude appears to be one of pious Fatalism, 
But throughout we are constantly reminded that we ap 
reading not an objective report of external fact, but its 
reflection in the mind of an observer. Psychological dogma 
true for all time has subsided into the point of view of one 
fallible individual ; but, because he is wise and understanding 
and has learnt much of human frailty and suffering, it is q 
point of view from which we can all derive profit. 

The extent of the reader’s debt to Professor Jung will 
become more clearly manifest, if he proceeds to a perusal of 
Psycho-Analysis Today, edited by Sandor Lorand, and 
written by such authorities as Ernest Jones, Edward Glover, 
A. A. Brill, Franz Alexander and others. This book seeks to 
present in a single volume the conclusions which are regarded 
by the various authors as established in the various fields 
which each has made his own. It also provides a history of 
psycho-analytic theory, describes the progress which has 
been made in recent years, and indicates the lines along which 
further progress may be looked for in the future. “ It would 
be presumptuous,” says Dr. Jolliffe in his foreword, “ to claim 
that these present contributions represent immutable laws 
... they merely represent present-day attitudes.” | 
agree. It could be wished that the various contributors had 
all taken the same view, instead of hastening to supply the 
place of knowledge by converting their conjectures into 
dogmas, C. E. M. Joan, 


Hitler for English Readers 


My Struggle. By Adolf Hitler. (Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) 


Tuts, the first English version of Hitler's Mein Kampf (the 
Bible, or perhaps it would be nearer to say the Koran, of the 
Nazi movement), is in several respects not well done. To 
begin with, it is only an abridgement; on a rough estimate, 
something like sixty per cent. of the original is left out. The 
translator tells us that he has tried “ to include all the senti- 
ments and ideals of government which the Author expresses 
in his complete work.” But in order to do so he seems to have 
omitted all the by-path details of German and Austrian 
politics and of Hitler’s reactions to them, which perhaps he 
thought would bore English readers, but which really give 
most of the colour to the original book and are indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the Nazi mind. Then the actual 
translation, at many points where the reviewer has tested it, 
is far from good; and it is disfigured by over-frequent 
printers’ errors, some of which (e.g., the dropping of the “s” 
from plurals) recur over and over again. Lastly, there is 
over the volume a distinct air of propaganda. If anyone will 
turn, for instance, to page 779 of the original, he will note 
that the abridgement translates the first and third par: 8 
beginning on that page, while omitting the second, which 
might be thought to convey too damning a suggestion of what 
Nazidom is doing in the background at the present moment. 
Or, again, look at the sentimental illustration opposite page 
246, of Hitler with a child. This is the caption under it: 
“ Hitler’s face, usually so stern and serious, relaxes into a jolly 
smile as he greets a fair-haired German child.” 
Now, in an iflustrated German glorification of Hitler with a 
large circulation (Hitler, von Hans Diebow und Kurt Goeltzet) 
there is a similar (only much more smiling and engaging) 
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h of Hitler with a little boy. But this, literally 
photograp™ | ssa aneniiines, date ts 
translated, is the German cap ion beside it: 

«What does Hitler want from the young? He wishes to ham- 

‘nto their heads : | ‘ We want to be once more armed.’ Starting 

= the child’s spelling-book, on to the latest newspaper, every- 

‘¢ must be put into the service of this single great mission, that 
ee ing prayer of our club patriots may be transformed in the 
aie the tiniest child to the glowing entreaty : ‘ Almighty God, 
oop arms in future!’ ” 
there you have the legend of Hitler and childhood as pre- 
sented ‘to Germans. Rather different from the English, is it 
not ? * Suffer little children to come unto Hitler, for of such 
are the armies of the next war!” God is to “ bless their 
yeapons ”—not, presumably, by letting them rust in disuse. 
When Hitler wrote Mein Kampf, in the years 1924-6, his 
ceneral view of foreign policy was what it probably still is ; 
he was for expansion eastwards. Starting from the assump- 
tion (erystallized now in the phrase Volk ohne Raum) that 
the German race has not territory enough, his programme is 
to seek it on the land side—i.e., at the expense of Poland, 
(zechoslovakia, the Baltic States, and above all Russia. He 
is particularly anti-Russian ; a relic, it may be, of his Austrian 
upbringing. But he saw quite clearly that why William IT's 
Germany failed of this object was because it tried to pursue 
a different and rival ambition at the same time—viz., expan- 
sion overseas at the expense of England. He denounced 
Germany’s pre-War naval policy and colonial policy as follies 
for that reason. More; believing that France can never 
cease to be Germany's enemy, and that neither Great Britain 
nor Italy can permanently be France’s friend, he advised 
co-operation with Great Britain and Italy, and for that reason 
recommended silence about the former German colonies and 
silence about Southern Tirol. In a more general way he 
deprecated any needless alarm or affront to Germany’s minor 
neighbours. ‘These particular features come out clearly in 
the English abridgement. 

They have not all been successfully maintained since he 
took power. It is true that when Hugenberg talked about 
colonies at the World Economic Conference, he was promptly 
recalled in disgrace. But the Nazi agitation in German 
South-West Africa and Tanganyika has nevertheless been 
left to produce certain effects. It is true also that he has 
courted Mussolini assiduously and has left South Tirol alone, 
But the furious Nazi propaganda in North Tirol, and in 
Austria generally, could not fail to create Italian alarm, 
Equally out of harmony with his original tactics has been the 
Nazi agitation in Slesvig, which has frightened the whole 
of Seandinavia ; and the various threats to the Swiss frontier, 
which have disturbed the minds of the Swiss. The reasonable 
assumption here is, not that Hitler has changed his. mind, but 
that he cannot control his forces ; that they respond to the 
spur, but not to the rein. 

It seems rather a pity that this very imperfect English 
abridgement of his book has appeared ; since it must tend to 
queer the pitch for the issue of a full version satisfactorily 
done, R. C. K. Ensor. 




















































Balderdash 


Jahre der Entscheidung. Erster Teil: Deutschland und die 
weltgeschichtliche Entwicklung. By Oswald Spengler. 
(C. H. Beck, Munich. 3.20 marks. ) 
Tas book, whose title in English would run somewhat like 
“The Decisive Years. First part: Germany and the De- 
velopment of World History,” establishes Herr Spengler with 
a resounding thump in the front rank of sensational jour- 
nalists, It has sold in the few weeks since its publication 
between thirty-five and forty thousand copies, and that is 
the chief interest it possesses apart from its ostentatious 
shoddiness of thought and style. It is written at the top of 
Herr Spengler’s brassy voice and mainly in headlines, and it 
insistently strikes the false note with an infallibility which is 
almost more than human. A few extracts will give a fair 
notion of it. ‘*‘ Man is a beast of prey. I must repeat this 
again and again, All the hypocritical moralists and social 














reformers who wish to be or to become something else are 
merely beasts of prey with their teeth drawn who hate the 
others, fearing their attacks which they themselves take care 
“A long war few can stand without spiritual 
ee A 





te avoid.” 
demoralization ; a long peace nobody could stand.” 


Russian once said to me: ‘The Hives we sacrificed in the 
Revolution will be replaced again in ten years by our women.’ 
That is the right spirit.” ‘* A-strong race must not only have 
an inexhaustible birth-rate but also a severe process of 
elimination through the hardships of existence, accident, 
sickness and war. The medical science of the nineteenth 
century, a true product of rationalism, is, regarded from this 
side, also a symptom of decline.” ‘* The wretched procession 
of world-reformers who after Rousseau plodded through the 
nineteenth century, leaving behind them as the sole memorial 
of their existence mountains of printed paper, is at an end. 
The Caesars will take their place. Great polities as the art 
of the possible, remote from all systems and theories .. . 
will assume again its eternal right.” The book is filled with 
such pestilent nonsense and little else, never descending to 
mere demonstration and remaining most of the time on the 
level of prophecy, that is of charlatanism; and though it 
cannot be taken with any seriousness by educated Germans, 
its effect on those who are only too willing to believe in Herr 
Spengler’s absurdities, the Faustian will and the Nordic 
genius, is bound to be noxious both to the mind and the 
feelings. Such an irresponsible outburst of imperturbable 
and high-sounding balderdash, supported by an appearance 
of universal erudition, is a serious public misfortune. 

The balderdash falls roughly into-two divisions, consisting 
of a philosophy of history and a forecast of the future. As 
for the first, Herr Spengler holds that all our evils started 
with what he calls * the liberal democracy of 1770.” This 
derived in turn from rationalism; so did romanticism, 
idealism, materialism and Bolshevism, which, according to 
him, is now in the saddle everywhere in western Europe. 
This part of the book is an amateurish rehash of ideas long 
ago stated with some approach to sense by Heine and 
Nietzsche. It is in his particular application of his adopted 
theories that Herr Spengler shows his originality. Bolshevism 
is everywhere triumphant ; therefore, it inevitably follows that 
** The people who really won the War were the labour leaders.” 
(Herr Spengler’s italics.) His explanation of the present 
economic depression is equally novel. It has been brought 
about, deliberately, by labour agitators, and the weapon they 
employed was the shortening of the working day. (This 
discovery also requires italics.) Such is Herr Spengler’s 
philosophy of history. 

But it is when he comes to prophecy that he is at his best. 
** We have entered the epoch of world wars. It began in the 
nineteenth century, and will survive the present one and 
probably the next as well.” The first of these wars will be 
between the white races, and the author does not see much 
hope for England, France, Italy, Spain or the United States, 
for any Power, indeed, but Germany. Russia does not come 
into account, for Russia is apparently Asiatic. These white 
wars once settled, the coloured peril will next have to be faced. 
The Russians, Japanese, Chinese, Indians and Africans will 
rise, and here Herr Spengler almost despairs of the survival of 
the Whites, not necessarily because of the onslaughts of the 
Russians, Japanese, Chinese, &c, for no doubt the Whites 
could deal with them successfully if they had not to face 
another danger at the same time—world revolution. Nor is 
that all. ‘* The greatest danger has not yet been mentioned : 
What if one day class war and race war should join forces to 
make an end of the white world?” The only bulwark that 
Herr Spengler can see against class war—not world 
war, which he does not seem to mind in the least—is a line of 
new Caesars who, moreover, he confidently foretells will 
come. The union of the Communists and the Asiatics may 
therefore, one presumes, be gratefully eliminated, and one 
ean only suppose that. Herr Spengler included it at the last 
moment for artistic effect. Obviously he is uplifted by this 
picture of the future, though it is difficult to understand why. 
But his exaltation has a certain resemblance to that wallowing 
in vast and inchoate emotions which Nietzsche put down as 
the mark of the romantic. There is one generalization so 
satisfactorily typical of the author’s complete irresponsibility 
that it cannot be omitted. ‘“‘ Of the few real historians of 
rank,” he says, “* not one has been popular.” I see from the 
publisher’s advertisement that Herr Spengler’s own book, 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes, which he entitles an “ Outline 
of a morphology of world history,” has sold over a hundred 
thousand copies, Epwin Muir, 
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A Man of Action 


Trekking On. By Deneys Reiéz. 15s.) 


Ir is almost superfluous to recommend the author of 
Commando. Here is a book. once more that makes one 
catch one’s breath with excSement, vivid and full of wit 
and colour; yet written with the consummate simplicity 
which has already established Colonel Reitz as an artist 
in words. It is not the sert of writing that one expects 
to receive from the normal man of action: there is some- 
thing almost reflective, almost static, in the leisurely narrative, 
which is oddly at variance with the corybantic riot of wars, 
plots and counter-plots which are the background of the 
story. It is the more convincing for the contrast: the 
story's stark simplicity makes the panorama of overwhelming 
events even more astonishing. 

At the age of 17 the author fought against the British 
during the Boer War and, with his family, preferred exile 
to accepting the terms of peace imposed at Vereeniging. 
After a visit to France the family separated, and with one 
of his brothers he took ship to Madagascar where, despite 
an inappropriate civic welcome, he found success elusive. 
Kventually le returned to the Transvaal and set up in practice 
aus a lawyer, throwing in his lot with General Smuts in the 
political struggle which even in the early days of the Union 
was already distracting the country. The narrative of these 
early years forms a fitting prelude to the more turbulent 
years that were to follow. Mere existence entailed a gigantic 
struggle and undoubtedly developed those traits of fortitude 
and endurance, the versatility of character and adaptability 
which subsequently stood him in such good stead. 

Absorbing as is his account of this decade, of even greater 
interest is the change in outlook which travel brought to 
him. The end of the Boer War left him a bitter enemy of 
the British, but he became one of the staunchest advocates 
of the Union, took up arms against the rebels of 1914, and 
finally after campaigning both in West and East Africa, 
went to England and enlisted, not to fight for the British, 
as he explained to his father, but with them. In those forma- 
tive years the narrow prejudices which he inherited in the 
‘Transvaal received some rude shocks. The first was when 
their boat touched at Port Said and a party of Egyptians 
offered the exiles fraternal sympathy for their oppression 
at the hands of the British: with the colour prejudices 
which he had always accepted.as a matter of course he 
resented being claimed by natives as a fellow patriot. On 
the way to Madagascar the efficiency of the Japanese navy, 
of which he happened to observe an example, gave him 
further food for thought, as his comment on * great ironsides 
owned by a coloured race” shows. His emancipation was 
almost completed in Madagascar where he formed a close 
friendship with a Hova native who, as he writes, would in 
South Africa be denied the elementary rights of citizenship. 
But one memory always remained to him and to his South 
African colleagues, and he records how at the end of the 
Great War General Botha strongly opposed any treaty that 
would Jeave the Germans a broken people. 


(Faber and Faber. 


The tempo of the book quickens with the rebellion, on the 
whole one of the best-tempered rebellions of history. Friends 
waved to each other before going into battle on opposite sides. 
**I took a good look at the party,” writes Colonel Reitz, 
“among whom I recognizéd some of my best clients.» A 
rebel requisitioning party left a note ‘ Payable to bearer 
by the winning side”: an old Boer defined neutrality as 
his intention ‘to join whichever commando on either side 
was the first to reach his farm.” The author’s observations 
on the Great War are acute and incisive. He was not allowed 
to stay long as a private, but thanks to General Smuts’ 
intervention was quickly given his majority and ended by 
commanding a battalion of Royal Scots Fusiliers, a remarkable 
record for one who was among our bitterest enemies. Without 
professing any kind of completeness the narrative of daily 
incidents is so alive that it carries us to the trenches and 
makes us feel in reading it the horrors which modern war 
entails. It is good that the same volume should include this 
grim business in juxtaposition with the lighter manifestations 
of war in Africa: for it drives home the inhumanity of 
mechanized warfare in a way that nothing else could. 

J. H. Dripere, 


Labrador 


The Land that Ged Gave Cain. By J. M. Scott. 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
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IN his last years at Cambridge the suthor, half-resigned to ; 
life of dull and honourable employment, confessed by is 
to a secret longing to travel about the world before he Settled 
down. An Antarctic explorer, taking him seriously, suggested 
that he might meet a man who was even then planning an 
expedition and that he would in due course write to him, 
arranging a meeting. The meeting was arranged, but not 
before the author had forgotten the name of the man whom 
he was to meet. But eventually the two men met each other 
and not long later they sailed for Labrador, which is the land 
that God gave Cain. Their names were Scott and Watkins : a 
combination that might conceivably have become historic, 
But they were, in fact, to make only one other expedition 
together before Watkins was drowned while rolling an Eskimo 
kayak a year or two later, 


The Labrador expedition was Watkins’ idea.‘ Labrador. 
he said, “ had got into the papers because Canada and Ney. 
foundland had been arguing about its ownership.” The Privy 
Council, it seemed, had decreed that the boundary should ruy 
from this point to that and so on. It was all a little obscure, 
after the manner of councils, though legally the matter was 
clear enough. For Watkins the really important point was 
that the land was ill-mapped, ** so badly mapped that no one 
knew where the height of the land might be.”’ On this point 
Watkins seized, characteristically. Scott and he should map 
the country, by air if possible, but if not by air then by compass 
traverses across the country, defining the positions of lakes and 
waterfalls. He had worked out a scheme : but not only that, he 
had raised funds, had got the Royal Geographical Society 
interested, had arranged for a loan of instruments. This com- 
bination of the enthusiastic and the practical seems to have 
been characteristic of Watkins, who was then, like his com- 
panion, only 21. At the last moment they became a party 
of three, joined by Lionel Leslie, seven years their senior, who 
had travelled alone in Burma and Africa. 


They arrived in Labrador, to be welcomed by an unexpected 
plague of a million mosquitos, in July. The sea-plane had not 
been possible : so that, if they were to traverse the country at 
all, they must go by canoe in summer or with dogs in winter. 
They set out by canoe, accompanied by a fourth man, Robert 
Michelin, a native. This first expedition, the summer journey, 
was to be in a northerly direction from their base, North West 
River, through the long chain of lakes and rapids to Hopedale. 
On paper it looks and sounds extremely simple: a sort of 
adventurous boating holiday in magnificent lake and forest 
country with a climate very like that of Scotland. But the 
combination of powerful currents and rapids and _ shallows, 
meaning that the men must often wade and push their canoes 
and just as often carry canoe and food and baggage and all 
overland, turned the whole thing at times into an agony of 
hardship. 

*T suppose we did about three miles today. Tt was all wading 
and pulling the canoes over the stones. Their bottoms are now 
pretty thoroughly torn and they leak at a great pace. Robert 
and Douglas walked on and reported worse to come, falls and 
portages.” 

But they succeeded. Not only that, they returned to North 
West River and began almost immediately, undaunted, to plan 
the real expedition, the winter journey into the country south 
of their base, up Hamilton River to the Grand Falls district, 
where they would map the Unknown River and Falls. The 
summer, according to Scott’s own words, had been delightful. 
They were never really hungry: or tired out. But on that 
winter journey it was all very different. They were often 
seriously hungry, the cold was intense, and the dogs, fed 
according to outside advice, dropped out and died when they 
were most needed. The food question was so acute that, at 
times, they could have devoured margarine in blocks, pute, 
with immense pleasure. Michelin, obstinate, superstitious, 
sensitive, but in every way invaluable, again accompanied 
them. Leslie had returned to England. On the summet 
journey Scott and Watkins had become the best of friends, 
never quarrelling, and the winter consolidated that friendship 
as firmly as the ice over which they struggled, still never 
quarrelling, from North West River to the Unknown Falls. 
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And again, in spite of the hardships, the dogs, and the food 
difficulties, they accomplished what they had set out to do, 
aking maps of known and unknown territory, finding new 
waterfalls, charting the streams which give origin to Unknown 
River: ; d tir ints 
The book is worthy of that journey. Written at Watkins 
suggestion and finished in spite of the sense of futility with 
which his death filled his friend, it is a lively, fascinating, even 
humorous account. Watkins’ own spirit of adventure, 
heroism and light-heartedness permeates it. In this sense 
alone it is a worthy memorial to him. Mr. Scott will ask for 
no higher praise. Hi. E. Bares. 


Cornwall in the Civil War 


Cornwall in the Great Civil War and Interregnum, 1642— 

1660. By Mary Coate. (Clarendon Press. 21s.) 
Tur history of the civil war between King and Parliament 
has been strangely neglected, except by Sir Charles Firth, 
and no adequate account of it exists in print. The reason is, 
no doubt, that the conflict involved almost the whole country 
and took the form of a complex of local struggles. Until the 
course of the civil war in each district has been thor- 
oughly worked out it cannot be understood as a whole, 
but such regional studies are relatively few and usually 
imperfect, except in the case of Lancashire and one or two 
other counties. 

What such local histories might be is brilliantly exemplified 
in the case of Cornwall by Miss Coate’s new book. She describes 
the pre-war Cornwall with its semi-feudal or patriarchal society 
of influential landowners, each controlling his tenants and 
one or more of the little boroughs that were so generously 
represented in Parliament up to 1832, with the Royal Duchy 
administration and the Stannaries Court for the tin mines 
to mark the separateness of Cornwall from the rest of England. 
The. Cornish members under James I and Charles I were 
on the whole with Eliot in his protest against despotic rule. 
But when the Long Parliament assailed the prerogative in 
the Militia Ordinance and began to attack Episcopacy, the 
Cornish gentry, hitherto more or less united, began to take 
sides, and their ablest and best-loved leader, Sir Bevil 
Grenville, Eliot’s friend, was foremost in the King’s cause. 
There was no division of classes. ach landowner recruited 
the men on his estates ; the little towns remained more or less 
neutral, and the Duchy administration as such had no definite 
influence on the struggle. 

Cornwall was of vital importance to the King’s cause. The 
tin which it exported brought money with which to buy 
arms in France. The Cornish ports were almost the only 
ones not controlled by the Parliament, and Cornish ship 
captains, long accustomed to practise piracy, preyed upon 
the merchantmen of London and Southampton and fought 
the Parliamentary cruisers in the Channel. Moreover, it 
seemed possible that a Royalist army, acting from Cornwall 
as its base, might overrun the West while the King from 
Oxford dealt with the main enemy forces in the East and North. 

Unfortunately for the Royalists, they soon found that 
while the Cornishmen were good fighters they could with 
difficulty be induced to fight outside their own county. 
Moreover, the Parliamentarians of Devon were in stronger 
force and well supported from London as well as by Warwick’s 
warships. ‘Thus while the early campaigns were marked by 
remarkable victories at Braddock Down, near Bodmin, and 
at Stratton in the north of the county, in both of which the 
Cornish infantry charged uphill in face of superior numbers, 
Plymouth held out. In June, 1643, Hopton was at last able 
to move out of Cornwall to face Waller, whom he defeated 
twice at Lansdown, outside Bath, and at Roundway Down, 
above Devizes. But the Lansdown victory was dearly 
bought, for Sir Bevil Grenville was killed. Prince Rupert 
then joined Hopton and the united armies- moved upon 
Bristol, which they took by storm on July 26th, 1643. Here 
again it was a Pyrrhie victory, for the Cornishmen lost nearly 
a third of their number in the desperate attack, and among 
them their best remaining leaders, Sir Nicholas Slanning 
and John Trevanion, The Cornish army, properly speaking, 
had virtually disappeared. 

Miss Coate provides a singularly clear and detailed account 
of the King’s pursuit of Essex into Cornwall in 1644, ending 


g 


with the surrender of Essex’s unhappy infantry at Lostwithiel 
while the Earl fled by sea and his cavalry broke away and 
escaped. The bitterness of the war is indicated in the fact 
that, of the 6,000 soldiers under Skippon who laid down their 
arms at Fowey, only a thousand survived to ‘reach Poole, 
so cruelly were they treated by the Royalist troops and by 
the infuriated country people. Even the destruction of 
Essex’s force had no strategie results, for Plymouth still 
held out and the King did not venture to press the siege 
with vigour. With Goring and Sir Richard Grenville in 
command, under the nominal leadership of the Prince of 
Wales and his adviser Hyde, the Royalist cause soon went 
from bad to worse and in 1645 Fairfax and Cromwell with 
overwhelming forces compelled Hopton with his Royalist 
remnant to capitulate. Pendennis Castle, outside Falmouth, 
held out under John Arundell of Trerice until August, 1646, 
when famine compelled surrender. 

Cornwall was subdued, but by no means converted. Miss 
Coate describes the Royalist rising of 1648 and the plotting 
that went on throughout the Commonwealth. She gives 
illustrative details of the sufferings of the Royalist landowners, 
who were heavily fined and subjected to. injustice by local 
enemies, who were sometimes but not always overruled by 
the London authorities. But she confirms the general belief 
that the personal treatment of Royalists under the Common- 
wealth was seldom vindictive. There was nothing corre- 
sponding to the brutal proscriptions usual in Continental 
revolutions. Miss Coate intersperses her narrative with char- 
acter sketches of the leading figures, like the gallant Bevil 
Grenville, his unpleasant brother Richard, and Sidney Godol- 
phin, the poet, who, like his friend Falkland, fell early in the 
war. Good maps and portraits complete a book, which is a real 
contribution to the history of seventeenth-century England. 


Popular Theology 


God and the World through Christian Eyes; The Broadcast 

Talks. (S. C. M. 4s.) 
The Inevitable Cross. By W. E. Orchard. 
In these days, when for the Christian, and indeed for us all, 
nothing is more important than intelligent and intelligible 
exposition of the faith, it is of the greatest interest to see how 
the most experienced representatives of the Churches under- 
take the task. The two volumes considered here have this 
in common—that both are intended for the man in the street 
rather than for the man in the study or the pew, and that 
both are the work of those whom he ought to hear with 
appreciation. 

The Broadcast Talks are not easy for a reviewer to handle 
fairly ; for they confront him at once with a problem. — Is 
he to criticize them for their value in themselves and as read 
at leisure, or to take into account their fitness for a popular 


(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
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audience and their power to attract and interest listeners ? 
The answer to that question will determine his verdict upon 
To take one instance typical of many: Professor 
Williams’ address on God and Evil, criticized as a pub- 
lished essay, is not only an admirable summary of Bampton 
Lectures but a clear and cogent presentation of a difficult 
Criticized as a popular exposition it could hardly 
its language is 
technical and polysyllabic, its style monotonous and academic, 
The fact is that in these 
days the technique of the writer and of the speaker have 
become so widely separate that few speeches are tolerable 
This book 
might serve as illustration by way both of precept and of 
example : if we put the contents in order of merit first as 


their merits. 


theme. 
be condemned in strong enough terms ; 
its contents abstract and involved. 


when printed, and few writings easy to listen to. 


essays and then as speeches, the contrast would be striking. 


This being admitted, it remains that to have condensed so 


much matérial into so short a space, and to have constructed 
from such different authorities so. coherent a view of the 
Christian outlook, is a great achievement. All the contribu- 
tions will well repay study: together they form a valuable 
piece of apolegetic. 

To join Dr. Orchard’s much more elaborate book with these 
brief * talks ” is perhaps to do him an injustice. For though 
he professes to speak to the layman his work not only deals 
with the central problem in Christian theology, but seeks to 
make a definite and fresh contribution to its solution. 

This double intention, legitimate and indeed valuable in 
itself, is not very successfully fulfilled. The book lacks the 
objectivity and precision of a’theological treatise : the effort 
to avoid technical language, the substitution of vague descrip- 
tions like *‘ some extreme critics” or ‘* devout and learned 
theologians ” or the oft-repeated “it has been suggested.” 
for the customary references to authors and books, the mixing 
up of theories valuable and trivial, and the ignoring of such 
work as does not suit the author’s purpose greatly impair for 
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“does of this : “‘ It is not:so much a revolution, which implies 
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the scholar the value of the book. On the other h 
man will find it difficult to read, often obscure in style 
diffuse in treatment, hortatory when he looks for clear —_ 
sition, discursive when his emotions are stirred. The book 
falls between two stools: it is neither first-rate interpretation 
nor first-rate popular apologetic. y 

This weakness is reinforced by the author's failure to soly 
the problem already noted. Dr. Orehard is a brilliant pet 
versatile, vivid, magnetic. ,A verbatim report of the sermons 
on which the book is based might have been deeply impres. 
sive. As written, the book loses in dramatic power and yet i 
rhetorical and sometimes turgid, the work of a speaker rather 
than a writer. It is also strained and in places painfully self. 
conscious. When allowance is made -for the difliculty of the 
theme and for the cireumstances of its author, it remains 
somewhat disappointing. Both in clearness of thought and jp 
directness of appeal it compares unfavourably with Dr, 
Aulén’s Christus Victor. 

The difficulty of Dr. Orchard’s task is indeed enormous, 
Ile desires not only to survey the chief traditional types of 
doctrine so as to reach a synthetic interpretation of the Atone. 
ment, but also to demonstrate that such a synthesis is found 
in the teaching and practice of the Roman Catholic Chureh and 
involves its doctrine of the Mass. As such he is obliged to 
select carefully the premisses of his argument ; and they are 
premisses which many of us would challenge. Having 
chosen them his course is comparatively easy (in its middle 
portion his writing and insight reach a high level of worth) 
until he draws to his conclusion. Then there comes an obvious 
sense of constraint. To descend from the universal subkimity 
of Calvary to the niceties of Eucharistic theology and the 
details of Catholic devotion, and to demonstrate that the one 
is the logical issue and spiritual fulfilment of the other is too 
hard a task for him. We can sce how he has himself come to 
aecept the result—can see it with regret; we cannot feel 
moved to admire or to follow. C. E. Raven, 


and the lay, 
































Surréalism Without Tears 


Art Now. An Introduction to the Theory of Modern 
Painting and Sculpture. By Herbert Read. (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hersert READ has achieved what yesterday I should 

have called the impossible but what I must now call the 

very improbable. He has written a book explaining the ideas 
underlying the most difficult kinds of contemporary painting 
and sculpture and he has made this book short, relevant, 
apparently true, and intelligible. It is not easy to combine 
these qualities in writing about any kind of painting and 
with modern painting the difficulty is particularly great, 
because the ideas behind it are obscure, novel, alarming and 
closely connected with some of the worst kinds of jargon. 

Mr. Read was aware of the difficulties facing him and he 

speaks with awe of the complexity of modern art, but he 

has conquered them all, and it is therefore difficult to make 
criticisms of his book. One can only record differences of 
opinion. 

One point at which one could question Mr. Read's view 
is when he maintains the recent revolution in the arts to 
be different in kind from all previous revolutions. It is 
always tempting to think that recent changes are more 
fundamental than those more remote in time, and in this case 
the evidence for this view is inconclusive. Mr. Read believes 
the present movement in the arts to be unique in two ways: 
it has involved the complete break-up of a long established 
tradition, and it has led to the existence simultaneously 
of a number of schools with fundamentally different aims. 
Both these propositions are true, but I believe that they 
have often been true before. I cannot see that there has 
been a more complete break-up of a tradition in the last 
50 years than there was as a result of the discoveries of 
Giotto, when the whole Byzantine tradition. was destroyed, 
or at the inception of the Baroque movement, when every 
principle which Raphael upheld was explicitly and implicitly 
rejected. These and many other revolutions in art seem to 
me to be of the same kind as the present, and I can almost 
imagine Mr. Read, had he lived in, say, 1320, writing » defence 
of the new art of Giotto and saying of that revolution as he 
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Here and There 
with Birds 


FE. W. HENDY 


author of ‘The Lure of Bird Watching,” 


‘The work of an accurate and enthusi- 
astic observer . . . pleasantly and 
vividly written.’ C.F. RAVEN in Time and Tide 
‘This delightful book recounts the ad- 
ventures of a well-known naturalist in 
localities so varied as Norfolk, Wales and 
Sussex.’ - TELEGRAPH Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


Lafayette COUNT 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


‘It is a very good biography. Lafayetie 
became a legend during his _ lifetime, 
and after his death that legend was 
expanded to fantastic proportions. M. 
de la Bédoyére, without prejudice or 
pose, tries to adjust these proportions. 
He does it excellently.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph — 15s. net 


As Their Friends Saw 
Them 
BONAMY DOBREF. 


‘Imaginary conversations are the caviare 
of historical biography. One needs to 
be a gourmet to enjoy them, but to have 
been gourmand to write them; to have 
devoured all contemporary records in 
order to be able to re-create the very 
thoughts of the speakers. A series of 
little tours de farce, portraits of celebrities 
as seen by their contemporaries.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE 5s. net 


Jesus the Unknown 
DMITRI MEREZHRKROVSKY 
with a Preface by the Very Rev. W. 


R. INGE, pp. (Dean of St. Paul's) 


12s. Od. net 
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The Valiant Wife 


MARGARET WILSON 


author of ‘ The Dark Duty,’ etc. 


“It is a story of 1813 . . . Mark Baldwia, 
the commander of an American priva- 
teer, is captured and sent to Dartmoor. 
It is impossible to remain unmoved by 
the author’s treatment of the wife's 
fidelity and endurance. Behind the 
walls: starvation, dirt, despair; outside : 
tenderness and courage.’ 

SPECTATOR 7s. 6d. net 


Nest of Simple Folk 
SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


‘Only a creative urgency amounting al- 
most to genius could have packed time 
so adequately, so unstrainedly, with 
character and incident . . . The author 
must have experienced the rare pleasure 
of knowing that he had, as nearly as 
mortal man can, fulfilled his intention.’ 
GRAHAM GREENE in the Spectator —_7s. 6d. net 


Phantom Lobster 


LEO WALMSLEY 


“This book offers one corner in the 
pattern of Leo Walmsley’s life—and it is 
enough to display the toughness of the 
threads and the variety and richness of 
the colours. ‘Phantom Lobster’ has the 
qualities of the true saga . . . itis 
an unusual, a striking, a deeply valuable 
hook.’ STORM JAMESON 7s. Od. net 





Dunky fFitlow 


A. E.. COPPARD 


lourteen stories. 7s. 6d. net 
‘There is also a Limited Pdition of three 
hundred copies signed by the author 
and bound in full forel, one guinea net 
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a turn-over, even a turning-back, but rather a break-up, a 
devolution, some would say a dissolution.” I-believe that in 
a hundred years the recent changes will have fallen into place 
exactly as the Romantic, Impressionist, Post-Impressionist 
and Fauve “ revolutions ” have fallen into place. 

In the same way the divergences between the various 
kinds of painting practised today will diminish when the 
whole period can be seen in perspective. There have always 
been incredible differences between artists working at the 
same time, which make the labels Quattro Cento, Baroque 
and so on misleading and only sometimes useful. Roughly 
speaking, Giotto was the contemporary of Duccio, Masaccio 
of the Van Eycks, Michelangelo of Titian and Diirer, Bernini 
of Poussin, Goya of David; and to their respective con- 
temporaries the contrasts of manners which those artists 
presented: must have been- just as great as that between 
Matisse and Miré. I would therefore suggest that the qualities 
in the present state of painting which Mr. Read considers 
unique are only quite ordinary characteristics of its state 
at many moments, though possibly they appear with move 
than usual intensity today. 

Mr. Read’s book is amply illustrated with 129 plates 
which give ‘a comprehensive survey of painting at the present 
moment. They are not very closely connected with the text, 
and they might profitably have included a few paintings 
representing the earlier stages of the revolution, namely 
Post-Impressionism, Fauvism and the first forms of Cubism, 
a style incidentally which receives rather scant treatment 
in the whole book. But why, Mr. Faber, must you always 
spoil your beautifully produced books by printing the plates 
in collotype instead of the simple half-tone ? Your plates 
may be attractive at first glance, but is that enough, in a 
serious book, to counterbalance the horrid black smudges 
and glaring whites of plates 88 to 90, to quote the worst 
examples ? ANTHONY Bunt. 


The Washingtons’ Home 


Sulgrave Manor and the Washingtons. By H. Clifford Smith. 
(Cape. 15s.) 

Mr. Ciurorpd Smitn’s scholarly and attractive book on 
Sulgrave Manor will be read with interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For the old Tudor house that Lawrence Washington 
built in the years 1540-60 was bought by an English public 
subscription in 1914 to celebrate a century of peace with the 
United States, while since then American subscribers have 
enabled the house to be furnished in the old style and the 
grounds planted and enlarged, so that it has become an Anglo- 
American memorial to Lawrence’s descendant, the first 
President. Mr. Clifford Smith traces very clearly the history 
of the family of Washington, They came from Durham, and 
had property in North Lancashire. Lawrence of Sulgrave 
made money in the wool trade, married a Northampton 
mercer’s widow and bought the Sulgrave estate when it had 
been confiscated from a Northampton priory. His son sold 
Sulgrave to a nephew in 1610. Lawrence’s great grandson, 
the Rev. Lawrence Washington, was rector of Purleigh, 
Essex, where he died in 1653. The rector’s son, Colonel John, 
emigrated to Virginia and his great-grandson was the famous 
George Washington. Sulgrave had passed out of the family 
in 1659, but it retained the memories of the Washingtons in 
their most prosperous period, though the manor became a 
neglected farm house. 

Sulgrave was never more than the comfortable home of a 
well-to-do merchant who had bought land and built a-house 
to which he could retire. It is not large or imposing, but it 
is all the more typical for that. And, most fortunately, 
expert knowledge, supported by ample funds, has been ex- 
pended on the task of putting the house in good condition and 
equipping it so as to recall the life of past times. Thus the 
whole Tudor kitchen equipment was bought as a whole from 
an old house in Hampshire, and the Queen Anne wing has 
been furnished with good examples of the period, while the 
parden and orchard have been laid out in the Elizabethan 
manner. Mr. Clifford Smith describes the house and its con- 
tents with professional care and in a pleasant fashion. He 
vives a chapter to the church with its Washington monuments, 
and concludes with arm account of the purchase scheme end of 


==, 
the successful movement to provide a substantial endo 
Under the eare of the Sulgrave Manor Board the Pleasant; 
house will perpetuate the memory of the decent English gto, 
from whom Washington descended. The book is illustrasg 
with very many good photogtaphs, drawings and Maps, © 


Return to India 


So a Poor Ghost. By Edward Thompson. (Macinillan, 1s, uf 
Berore the War, Philip Rattray was a part of Official India, 
He broke with it, for reasons which appeared to him good an 
sufficient ; and, before the break, for reasons equally good ang 
sufficient, he had taken upon himself to move and bury ¢ 
certain stone with very definite religious associations, There 
was also a Miss Lauretta Graham. 

After the War, Rattray lived in London, writing articles oq 
India for advanced weeklies. The articles were not to the 
taste of Official India, and Rattray was credited with even 
more distasteful articles, not from his pen at all. So, when he 
received an invitation to go to Giansi as director of education 
and -confidential adviser, Official India prepared for actiop, 
On his way to take up the appointment, Rattray by special 
request stopped at Ryalgarh, where he had previously been 


stationed. Lauretta was there, now as wife to the British 
Resident. Sir John, though equally incompetent as Resident 


and as husband, could be trusted to take the right view of 
Rattray. 
“* He’s not the kind of fellow a woman like you ought to waste 


much time on. After all—a fellow who was in one of the Services 
himself, and cleared out and became a writing fellow!’ ” 


Old General Faweett-Fawcett was equally definite, though 
prepared at least to be polite. Rattray himself held no doubts 
about his position. 

“ He knew well how the adventurer-Englishman is regarded by 
the governing classes of India. Knew, too, how much reason there 
is for the way the adventurer returns contempt for contempt. It 
is the old interloper versus covenanted servant war over again, 
The: governing oligarchy is despised as job-hunting to a pitch of 
indecency hardly known elsewhere (in the British Empire, at any 
rate), as tenacious of petty honours and precedence, as exalting its 
horn for paltry cause. The adventurer is loathed as a hireling. His 
masters, the Princes, are capricious and selfish ; he has to eat a ton 
of dirt to keep their uncertain favour.” 

During his stay, however, a riot broke out against the 
reigning prince, and Rattray “ turned out in his boiled shirt” 
and “ did a man’s work” in helping-to suppress it, entirely 
conciliating all local opinion but the Resident’s by efficiency 
so uncharacteristic of a writing fellow. Wandering about 
dissatisfied the next morning, he went in spite of himself toa 
certain place in the woods, and there met Lauretta, whose new 
horse had brought her there almost against her will. The two 
realized the power which had brought them, a power which 
bade Rattray restore the stone he had buried, and under the 
spell of which he made Lauretta realize at last why he had 
never spoken. What happened to the stone, and how Official 
India moved, fill Mr. Thompson’s final chapters. 

Sa a Poor Ghost could only come from a mind of generous 
sympathies and high perceptions. The characterization is 
clear : nineteen-twentieths of the writing is admirable; one is 
impatient to know what happens next; and the book aches 
with fair-mindedness. There are, on the other hand, difficul: 
ties such that one sympathetic reader at least is moved to call 
them outright blemishes. One is the rhapsodic passages about 
the river, divinities, &c., such as Chapter I. These ‘are 
heavy going for the uninitiated and delay the narrative; but 
they can be skipped. More serious are occasional small 
outbursts of petulant comment, doubly conspicuous from the 
fairness of the comment as a whole. Mr. Thompson has 
time and again shown himself capable of a fine anger, and itis 
disconcerting to find him being merely cross. It is good that 
a novelist should write of what hurts him, but, if it is to hurt 
us too, he must come to terms with it before he writes. There 
are outbursts in this book, and peculiarities in the handling of 
one. or two characters (e.g., General Fawcett-Fawcett on pps 
125-127, as compared with later on) which suggest that Mr; 
Thompson had not completely come to terms with every aspect 
of his subject here. This would not matter so much in a less 
admirable book by a less admirable writer. 

- L. A. G, STRONG. 
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No Castile in Spain 
WILLIAM McFEE 


A magnificent love story by the author of 
The Harbourmaster. 7! 


Why Nazi? 


A first-hand account of Germany to-day— 
and a résumé of the past sufficient for the 
understanding of present conditions. 7/6 


Trekking On = tHiap printiNc 
COLONEL DENEYS REITZ 


‘An even greater book than Commando.’ 
Daily Telegraph. ‘Literature cleared for 
action... What a career! Yes, and what 
a character.’ Morning Post. 15/- 


Old Soldiers Never Die 


Pte. RICHARDS, D.C.M., M.M. 
THIRD PRINTING 


‘A gem among war books.” Daily Telegraph. 
‘An old soldier spills the beans.’ British 
Legion. ‘Asheer joy.’ Sunday Times. 7/6 


The Ghost of Napoleon 
LIDDELL HART 


‘An utterly modern work, and a work of 
VITAL IMPORTANCE, especially to us.’ 
Sunday Times. Here is the key to the 
suicide of civilisation in the 20th century. 

7/6 


The Cuban Farm 
WILSON WRIGHT 


‘A lively and admirably told story, which 
throws many interesting side-lights on the 
course of Cuban politics during the past 
twenty years or so.’ The Times. 7/6 


Wild Deer 
R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 


The theme of this novel by the author of 
Four Handsome Negresses is the tragedy of 
the Negro in South Africa. ‘Pity, horror, 
and beauty, massively convincing.’ Man- 
chester Guardian. 7/6 


Fare You Weil, 
My Shining City 
T. WASHINGTON-METCALFE 


‘A remarkable power of persuading the 
reader to believe inthe reality of his people 
and their adventures.’ Sunday Times. 7/6 
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The Lord Fish 
| WALTER DE LA MARE 


‘One of the best things he has ever done 
in his life.'"—Sir John Squire in the Sunday 
Times. 10/6 


Fifty Years & More of 


Sport in Scotland 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 
With 36 pages of illustrations. 21/- 


Art Now 
HERBERT READ 


‘A book that should be possessed by every- 
one interested in the development of 
painting in our Time.’ New Britain. With 
128 full-page illustrations. 12/6 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska 
HORACE BRODZKY 


‘An admirable portrait of this wayward 
genius.’ Sunday Times. ‘The illustrations 
—for which alone the book is worth buy- 
ing—show the whole astonishing range of 
his exquisite work.’ Morning Post. 10/6 


A Draft of XXX Cantos 


EZRA POUND 


Ernest Hemingway : ‘The best of Pound’s 
writing—will last as long as there is any 
literature.’ 7/6 


The Philosophy of 


Communism 
JOHN MACMURRAY 


Few, even among Communists, understand 
‘the Marxian dialectic’. This concise 
analysis will be a welcome relief to many 
readers. 3/6 


Seaplane Solo 
FRANCIS CHICHESTER 


‘The most exciting book | have ever read 
about flying.” DAVID GARNETT in the 
New Statesman, \\lustrated. 10/4 


Country Days 
A. G. STREET 
A collection of Mr. Street’s recent broad- 
cast talks ranging from hedgehogs to motor- 
cars and gossips with neighbouring farmers. 
With 8 illustrations by Hoppé. 6/- 


FABER & FABER 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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By GranaAm GREENE 


Great Circle. By Conrad Aiken. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

‘Fhe Cuban Farm. By Wilson Wright. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The ae Silk Girl. By Irmgard Keun. (Chatto and Windus. 
4 Ts. 6d. 

No Castle in Spain. By William MeFee. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur method of the novelist and the poet is more similar than 
is generally allowed; the same form of criticism is often 
applicable to both. Henry James found it possible to criticize 
The Ring and the Book as a novel, and it would be impossible 
to treat A La Recherche du Temps Perdu or The Waves without 
reference to their poetic content. So the best explanation of 
Mr. Aiken’s subtle and important novel will be found in Mr. 
Eliot’s essay on “ The Metaphysical Poets ” : 


“ 


. . . it appears likely that poets in our civilization, as it 
exists at present, must be difficult. Our civilization comprehends 
great variety and complexity, and this variety and complexity, 
playing upon a refined sensibility, must produce various and 
eomplex results. The poet must become more and more compre- 
hensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate 
if. necessary, language into his meaning . . . Hence we get some- 
thing which looks very much like the conceit—we get, in fact, a 
method curiously similar to that of the ‘ metaphysical poets.’ ” 
As Mr. Eliot found that the way to revitalize contemporary 
peetry, which was dying of the romantic tradition, was to go 
baek to earlier and unexhausted influences, so Mr. Aiken, 
aware of the equally blind alley into which the novel had 
been led (it is still possible to hear reviewers chirping in praise 
of the latest still-born novel ‘“‘ the true Dickensian touch ”’) 
has chosen, instead of the verbal experiments of Mr. Joyce, 
to cast back to the first metaphysical poets, the Jacobean 
dramatists. 

The manner of this novel is all-important. The story is 
deliberately simplified. In the first section Andrew Cather, 
the jealous husband, is returning home to catch his wife in 
the act.of adultery. The second section is a series of mental 
pictures of childhood and reveals the influence (the boy's 
discovery of his mother’s infidelity) which has helped to make 
€ather’s marriage unsatisfying. In the third section Cather, 
with conscious self-dramatization, unburdens himself to a 
psycho-analyst and works back to the early causes of his 
misery, and in the last section he surrenders to the past and 
finds some sort of release. The four sections which complete 
the character might be described as Thought, Memory, 
Speech and Action. ; 

Subjective as this book is, a great gulf separates it from 
the horde of introspective novels which have enabled their 
authors to soliloquize on the particular slings and arrows 
offending them. These are novels of escape: delicious 
day-dreams in which the writer is enabled to utter all 
his complaints and bafflements aloud, to tell any listening 
deity exactly where his scheme has failed. But Andrew 
Cather is not a mask for the author; nor is his wife's adultery 
a mere symbol of maladjustment. These people live as 
vividly as the characters of Jacobean drama, and _ their 
jealously and guilt have the same rankness. One remembers 
Leontes: “It is a bawdy planet,” the technical exactitude 
of his jealous images : 

“c 


. . . Is whispering nothing ? 
Ts leaning cheek to cheek ? Is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip ? ” 

It is this nicety of expression and intensity of feeling in his 
choice of images which Mr. Aiken has borrowed from the 
Jacobeans: ‘ And my God, the quarrels, the late night 
wrangles, the three-day silences, the weepings in dark rooms 
faee downward on dishevelled beds, the blows struck in 
sudden fury, the livid eyes of hate over the morning grape- 
fruit.’ .Or, to show again Mr. Aiken’s cunning choice of 
imagery: ‘‘ the caught breath, the changed voice, the ill- 
chosen word, the overdone welcome, and then the hairpins 
on the pillow.” It is possible sometimes to name his influences. 
Cyril Tourneur was surely in mind when he wrote “ taught 


her the animal pleasures and with them gave her the great - 


gift of horror’; and a disciple of Webster wrote this 
passage : 

“Have you ever looked at a map of the brain ? It’s like those 
imaginary maps of Mars. Full of Arabia Desertas. Canals, seas, 
mountains, glaciers, extinct volcanos, or ulcers. The pockmarked 
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ee ha emp a And all that strange Congregation a 
a. nat record of wounds and fissures, is what Speaks ang 
; But it would be unfair to a very original novel to Rive the 
impression that it is a pastiche of the past. The ming 
describes is contemporary ; the solution of the probiem : 
is contemporary; the images used are contempo te: : 
Mr. Aiken no more imitates the Jacobeans than Dickens or 
imitated Fielding. But finding it impossible to describe Net exd 
modern consciousness by working in the accepted tradition in whic 
which has only been modified since the Victorians, and not humble 
willing to break with the past entirely as Joyce has done 
he has linked the novel to the poetic tradition. This is to 
beat a new road ; one man cannot do it, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Aiken will find fellow workers. By FR 
The subject matter of The Cuban Farm is of immediate ad 
interest, for it deals with the sugar boom in Cuba, the slump, Proven 
and a savage revolution which resembles the one in progness 
in everything but its want of success. But Mr. Wright jy 
not a technical, innovator like Mr. Aiken, his novel is always 
trembling on the brink of dullness, because like the Gilbertign 
baby it has been born middle aged. The subject is fresh, By E. 
the details obviously authentic, but the method might haye ™* 
been used by ninety-nine other worthy, painstaking writers, iste 
and in no other way would Mr. X have written this book if he a 
had known Cuba as intimately, so and in no other way would 
Miss Q or Master K. Flashes of humorous insight lighten 
the pudding, as when Pio remarks, ‘* ever since I was a little 
boy, men have been fighting because the voting did not go The 
on as they wanted, but no one ever got badly hurt by it. [ In ¢ 
have never seen men fight because they were hungry. I ean (Kin 
easily believe it might not be so friendly.” One is never | '_— 
actively: bored as the bcok stumbles to its close, one is some. | “2 
times excited or amused, but the general impression left js “ 
of a novel stamped with anonymity. a 


Neither The Artificial Silk Girl nor Mr. Mckee’s No Castle 
in Spain is as worthy as The Cuban Farm. Their subjects 
are quite unimportant, they are shamelessly sentimental, 
but because even in their sentimentality they belong to the 
age in which they are written, they can be read with ease 
and pleasure. The Artificial Silk Girl is a German equivalent 
of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, but, alas, the German Lorelei 
has a warm Teutonic heart. Dorothy might have summed 
up her love for a poor man in the phrase, ‘ It might have 
been sardines for ever as far as I was concerned ”’ ; Lorelei, 
contemplating a fat and rich employer, might have thought: 
** Set your teeth and think of ermine.” The chief quality 
contributed by Irmgard Keun is a sentimental modernity, 
A lover’s words ‘* come tumbling out rough and yet soft like 
a Mercédeés rolling over a bumpy street ” ; when Doris steals 
a fur coat and her friend gives her her savings with which to 
fly to Berlin, she notes in her diary : ‘* Dear God, I take my 
oath to pay her back in diamonds and happiness.” In five 
years’ time it will all be as unreadable as East Lynne, but 
now, because its sentimentality is of the proper 1988 
brand, it can be read with amusement and a_ luxurious 
self-pity. 

For self-pity is one of the chief pleasures in sentimentality ; 
we can no longer bathe in bitter-sweetness as in 1928; we 
demand a more active form of self-delusion, and Mr. McFee, 
like Hitler and Roosevelt, will supply it. His story of the 
middle-aged business man who rescues a New York git 
from the clutches of her husband, a tyrannical South American 
don, is as sophisticated and polished as the car he describes 
with the abandon of a Victorian describing a death-bed: 
“an enormous sports roadster, with a rigid faced chauffeur, 
a roadster, cream-coloured with silver-wire wheels, the wind 
shield a barrage of glittering chrome nickel and crystal, 
drawing up, quietly as a phantom, at the curb.” The 
description is as sentimental as it is fastidious; the reader 
is meant to be stirred emotionally by the costliness of the 
car. But as no expense has been spared in the embellishment 
of either of these books, one can enjoy for quite a while the 
gleam of their chromium fittings, 
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47 Stories, 640 Pages. 


Indian Scene 


Collected Shert Stories of 
Flora Annie Steel 


ora Annie Steel is generally agreed the best woman 
who has written about India; this collection of 


i exquisite short stories is prefaced by an Introduction, 
| iy which her daughter tells of her life of service to the 


humble peasant W ho appears so often in these pages. 


Lost Paradise 
By FRANCESCA CLAREMONT 7/6 net 


Set in a curious old castle in the Camargue, this strangely memor- 
able novel gives a remarkably convincing picture of life in old-time 


Provence. 
Heredity 
and the Secial Problem Greup 
By E. J. LIDBETTER Cr. 4to. 21/- net 
The extensive _— here set out give a remarkable conspectus 
of the vicissitudes of many typical families which have been socially 


assisted during the last hundred years or so, and should ‘be seen 
by every student of social problems. 


Sir S. Eardley-Wilmot’s 
The Life of a Tiger; The Life of an Elephant 


In one volume, with the original thumb-nail sketches 
(Kingfisher Library). 3/6 net 














Just Out. 7/6 net 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


TUDOR DRAMA 
By F. S. Boas. 4/6 net 


“... Were I a social satirist, I should make 
shrewd play with this book—one hundred and 
seventy pages of crammed scholarship, ten plates 
and a full index—price, four shillings and six- 
pence; and for the trashiest novel of the year they 
charge seven good shillings and sixpence. . . .” | 

—Bookman. | 


THE EDUCATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


3y Georce A. Primpron. 7/6 net 


... This admirably printed and illustrated book 
about books should be of great interest to students 
of Shakespeare and of the history of education. 


...'—Journal of Education. 


“ 





... The whole makes an admirable groundwork 
to the study of education in "Tudor Times... .” 
—Times Literary Supplemest. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR | 


MEANT 
By G. R. Foss. 7/6 net 


... The best way for students to appreciate the 
techmque of Shakespeare’s plays is to produce 
and act them themselves with the help of an 
experienced actor. To read Mr Foss’s book is 
to have something of this experience for a large 
number of plays... ."—Oxford Magazine. 
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EVELYN UNDERHILL 


MIXED PASTURE 


Twelve Essays and Addresses 
5s. net 





‘A collection of essays, by the author of “ Mysticism,” 
etc., dealing with various and even contrastmg aspects 
of Christian Spirituality. 








EDMOND HOLMES 


THE HEADQUARTERS 
OF REALITY 


A Challenge to Western Thought 
5s. net 





In this book the author of “The Creed of Buddha,” 
expounds his belief in the Eastern philosophy which 
finds the Ultimate Reality in the world of Selt. 








T. EARLE WELBY 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY 


6s. net 





This brilliant survey has been re-issued uniform with 

Sir A. Methuen’s “ Shakespeare to Hardy” and “ Au 

Anthology of Modern Verse,” to which it may be 
regarded as a companion volume. 
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and International Justice. 
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IN PURSUIT OF PEACE 
Nine Addresses delivered at Oxford, July, 1933. 
Edited by G. P. GOOCH, M.A., D.Litt. 
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“Will at once supersede all other books on English 
local Government.’—Lorp PassFieLp (Sidney Webb). 
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A book of very unusual interest. “A real contribu- 


tion towards a history of the culture of mankind.” 
—Times. 
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Why Ovaltine’ is 





the 


Scientifically Perfect Food Beverage 








Ai . 
- Facts about Diastase 


With regard to this:substance it is 
desirable that the public should 
have-a clear knowledge of it and 
how it is employed to the best 
advantage in “ Ovaltine.” 


Diastase is a natural constituent of 
malt which during the “ Ovaltine” 
process of manufacture converts 
any starch present in the ingre- 
dients into easily assimilable 
nourishment. The fact that 
“ Ovaltine ”—unlike imitations— 
contains no starch proves con- 
clusively that the diastase has been 
used in the proper way and that 
the “Ovaltine” process is perfect 
and complete. 














Eminent scientific authorities state 
that diastase cannot function in 
an acid medium. The British 
Pharmaceutical Codex—a standard 
work—also states that ‘‘diastase 
becomes inactive in an acid 
medium such as obtains in the 
stomach during digestion.”” As 
the normal stomach is always acid 
it is obvious that the diastase would 
be quickly destroyed and that the 
best way to employ diastase in a 
food beverage is during the process 


\. manufacture—as in “Ovaltine.” 




















*¢\VALTINE ”’ stands in a class by itself for scientific perfection 
and quality. Its proprietors have a world-wide reputation as 
specialists in the science of nutrition, and “Ovaltine”’ incorporates 
every single feature required by advanced scientific thought to-day. 


Note these Important Facts —“ Ovaltine ” contains, in correctly balanced 
proportions for easy and complete digestion, the valuable nutritive elements 
derived from its ingredients—the highest qualities of malt, milk and eggs, 


Unlike imitations, “ Ovaltine” does not contain household sugar 
to give it bulk and to cheapen the cost. Furthermore, it does not 
contain a large percentage of cocoa, nor does it contain starch. 


oo 
The proprietors of “Ovaltine” are the world’s largest manufacturers of 
medicinal malt extract. The malt extract used in “Ovaltine” is prepared 
from home-grown barley—there is none as good. It contains the necessary 
amount of diastase—no more, no less—the properties of which are employed 
in the best way, as explained above under the heading “Facts about Diastase.” 
The eggs come from the “Ovaltine” Egg Farm, and have advantages over 
ordinary eggs. The “Ovaltine” Dairy Farm—with its herd of Jersey cows 
—sets the standard for the thousands of gallons of milk used every day. 


These facts explain why “Ovaltine” is supreme for giving health and 
abundant energy and for inducing sound, restorative sleep. Reject substitutes. 


j " Ovaltine” sells on merit alone. 
No gifts or coupons—just 100 per cent. Quality and Value 


Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 


































Milk cur 


These 
allustrate the 
way in which “ Ovaltine 
makes milk readily assimil- 
able. 
the exceptional digestive 
properties possessed by 
“*Ovaltine.”” The digesti- 
bility of ‘Ovaltine”’ 1s 
universally recognised a 
for this reason “ Ovaltine” 
is recommended by doctors 
throughout the world im 
cases of weak digestion ov 
lowered vitality. 
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The Newer Hygiene 


EW people realize the magnitude or the significance 
fF of the physiological discoveries of the last quarter 
ofacentury. What has been called the New Physiology 
represents a revolution as profound as that brought 
about by the New Psychology. It is on physiology 
and psychology that anything worthy of the name of 
sientifie medicine or scientific hygiene must be based. 

Popular notions of how the human body works are 
till almost as fantastic as they were in the Middle Ages ; 
and this is nearly as true among the cultivated as the less 
educated. So long as hygienic practice rested on 
instinets modified by direct experience, it was, on the 
whole, however incomplete, reasonably effective ; but 
speculation and susceptibility to 


is essentially reactive. Between it and its environment 
action and. reaction are continuous ; and the one cannot 
be usefully contemplated without the other. All that 
is valuable and secure in modern hygienic doctrine has 
its basis in this seemingly obvious, though but recently 
realized, fact. Many of the didactic pronouncements 
of the newer hygiene differ but little from the empirically 
based maxims of Hippocrates; but they are far more 
securely structured, in that they are buttressed by the 
impartial findings of experimental science. An example 
may illustrate. We all know, from direct personal 
sensation, the unpleasant, and therefore presumably 
unhygienic, effects of an overcrowded and ill-ventilated 


room. It has been commonly 

















tion of the newer physiology and psychology promises 
to yield, and is in fact already yielding, its most striking 
tesults. What we have learnt about the functions of 
the skin; about the part played in our economy by 
the hormones; about the intimate relation existing 
between our emotional states, and the functioning of 








some of our most important organic structures ; and 
about those almost intangible infinitesimals, the vita- 
mins, is revolutionizing our notions and our practices 
in such matters as dress, diet and atmospheric environ- 
ment, 

Perhaps the fundamental natural fact that has most 
completely won recognition is that the living organism 


the plavsible, untempered by assumed that these results are 
scientih servation and experi- CONTENTS due to the impurity of the air 
ment, soon lead mankind astray. aie ate a that we are in these circum- 
Dogmas become established, and The Newer Hygiene oe ae 4) stances compelled to breathe. 
fomulae become enshrined in me + os aS We now know that the evil of 
sree : 5 The Simplification of Life (Dr. kn a nde 

ritual. Every collection of pro- Harry Roberts) .. iy vor such environment consists not 
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true; and, although it would R The bearing of such knowledge 
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be hyperbolic to say that medi- Vs . on dress, on domestic hygiene, 
chy 2 4 The Weak-Minded we <- £54 | his ciielinee an 
cme, as practised today, may +e © ; ' and on the problems of ven- 
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betruly described as an applied , ’ tilation—which, with our in- 
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toa position which would justify Abroad .. 556 constantly more urgent — is 
that description. Both ex- obvious. 
perience and knowledge are Or, take again, the hygiene 
leading us to pay greater attention than ever before of exercise. What we now know teaches us that 
to the preservation of health, rather than to the the essential problem is not a simple one of use 
palliation, or even to the cure, of established disease; and disuse, and of their bearing on muscular de- 
and it is in. this hygienic field that the applica- velopment. The emotions, the rays of light, the 


impact of cool air on the skin: all these have rele- 
vance. Not inexplicably, the findings of science 
have in the past been applied mainly to the freeing of 
man from his servitude to conditions imposed by nature. 
Our task now is to recover the kernel of beneficence 
which we have, through ignorance, thrown away with 
the husks of hardship. 

It is with a few of the problems thus raised that 
this and following pages deal. The writers are men who 
have devoted special attention and thought to the 
subjects with which they severally deal. What they 
say is the fruit of personal experience and direct 


observation, 
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The Simplification of Life 


By DR. HARRY ROBERTS 


HE simple life, like the contented life, is, in spite of its 
name, a complex. 
be another man’s confusion; for true simplicity is as 
much a matter of idiosyncerasy-as of modesty: of demand. 
I, for instance, should have no use for Mr. Mandragon’s 
** dandy little machine.” 
“ To hoist him out of his healthful bed on every day of his life, 
And wash him and dress him and shave him and brush him, to 
live the Simple Life.” 
But then, I would not even exchange my primitive 
** sanitary system ’’—with its yield of fruit and flowers— 
for the latest, ‘‘ simplest ’’ and most scientific product of 
the plumber’s art. I enjoy the thought that there is 
“nothing to go wrong”; and I prefer a little routine 
physical work to utter dependence on the technical skill of 
others. .Also, for me, many ways whereby others simplify 
their lives are barred, because I have a (possibly morbid) 
dislike of getting people to render me services which 
I would not as readily render to them. But I neither 
expect nor advise other people with different tastes and 
different temperaments to follow my lead. Nor, indeed, 
do they. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear that simple living must, in 
detail, mean different things to different people, there are 
certain general principles about which most sensible per- 
sons will agree, once they have become conscious of them. 
It is, of course, regrettably true that for the majority of 
our neighbours nine-tenths of their way of living is dic- 
tated by circumstances which they cannot change. To 
some extent that is true, even of most of those who read 
this article ; but, so far as these are concerned, voluntary 
servitude to convention, far more than the compulsion of 
economic slavery or any abstract ideal, determines their 
daily acts and habits. It is surprising how few of one’s 
friends and acquaintances, when they are frank and con- 
fidential, are prepared to allow that their general way of 
life is in accord with their inclinations or with their aspira- 
tions. They have become involved in a network of con- 
ventions—which they usually despise and condemn— 
with all the sacrifices which those conventions demand. 
Obediently, they pinch their souls and their emotional 
lives as the Chinese ladies used to pinch their feet. So, on 
the material plane, half the comforts which people unre- 
flectingly worship, often sacrificing health and happiness 
in their pursuit, are, when looked at with unclouded eyes, 
mere seats of thorns. 

Conventions play a very useful part in the social life of 
humanity. They are great savers of time, and great pre- 
venters of misunderstanding. But, like Acts of Parlia- 
ment, they are apt to outlive their usefulness. As the 
circumstances which gave rise to them alter, they need 
revision. Many of our current conventions are in much the 
same position as are those ancient enactments which, from 
time to time, and to everyone’s surprise, are discovered 
to be still operative. The developments of aeronautics, 
of the wireless and of electricity have, on the practical side, 
kept pace with knowledge, because they are new things, 
with no weight of tradition and convention acting as a 
drag on progress. But we have lived in houses and worn 
clothes since the time of the cave-man, with the result 
that our houses and our clothes differ from his but in degree. 
We do not look at the problems involved in these everyday 
matters with the fresh and-unprejudiced eye which our 
new knowledge and our newly gained power demand. 
What is it that determines the architecture of our 
<lwelhng-houses ? Not our need of moving air, of sun- 
light, of space, of reasonable warmth in winter with 


One man’s simple life may well. 


reasonable coolness in summer : certainly not our dey 
tion to abstract beauty or aesthetic harmony. All ne 
things play minor parts; but the main influence is that ¢ 
conventions — still dominated by those limitations 7 
material and engineering knowledge which governed th 
fourteenth-century builder. The muddle, the disharmon 
and the tediousness of the average modern home are Ps 
not so much to industrial and economic changes, or eve, 
to revolution in our moeurs, as to our servile and Sent. 
mental architectural ancestor-worship. Superior people 
are often inclined to sneer at the nostalgia of the slum. 
dweller when he has been moved to a sanitary and COn- 
venient tenement. Few of us havea right to our Superior 
and contemptuous smiles ; for we also live in what are 
essentially slums, larger and more amply equipped with 
irrelevancies, but equally removed —hygienically and 
aesthetically—from any worthy ideal of a suitable habity. 
tion for twentieth-century man. Can we wonder tha 
those of us who can so afford prefer to lunch at our clubs 
and to take every opportunity of visiting strange places, r 
staying at hotels, of spending our evenings at public 
places of entertainment—anything, rather than irritably 
to drowse in our functionless, irrelevant and uninteresting 
homes. If, with minds unsullied by sentimentality, 
gave half the attention to the beauty and functional 
efficiency of our houses that we give to the form and the 
efficiency of our motor-cars, or, collectively, of our bridges 
and other engineering achievements, our homes would 
again prove as attractive, as fundamentally beautiful, and 
as interesting, as ever they were in fact orin fancy, It 
is idle to blame. our architects and our manufacturers: 
they are our servants and carry out our orders. If we 
asked for beauty and fitness, we should get beauty and 
fitness ; the tools and the knowledge and the skill needed 
for their furnishing are available. 
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The problem is for the town-dweller more urgent 
than for those luckier ones whose homes are in the 
country. Urban space, we know, has become limited— 
all the more reason for exercising wisdom in its distri- 
bution. If we cared to utilize the means which engineering 
science has put at our disposal, we could secure adequate 
circulation of pure air, combined with hygienic comfort, 
even in a room of smallest cubic content. If need be, 
therefore, our bedrooms might well occupy but small 
space without offending any principle of sound hygiene. 
With living-rooms and playrooms, other than physical 
considerations come into relevance. Here, space as well 
as air and light are essential. The modern prison cell is 
no bad place in which to sleep; it is a miserable place 
in which to spend one’s waking hours. It is only in its 
more exaggerated form that claustrophobia can be termed 
pathologic ; as a normal human constituent it explains 
a large part of the psychologic ill-health for which the 
average human dwelling-place is responsible. Of the 
possibilities which new building materials offer we 
make practically no use. The knowledge yielded by 
chemical and physiological research might, so far as most 
of our houses are concerned, be non-existent. Such 
things as roof-gardens, air-bathing and sunlight lamps 
are still looked on as flamboyant luxuries. Even during 
the hot nights of July and August, we sleep within four 
walls broken by but miniature windows, swathed in 
coverings that an Eskimo might envy. The internal 


equipment of our houses is equally traditional and 
labour-wasting. When we come to think of it, it surely 
is ridiculous that, with our present mechanical and 
efficiency, 


technical few. middle-class homes could, 
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Those who are regular Bourn-vita users maintain that no proof is 
required of Bourn-vita’s superiority as an aid to sleep — their own 
experience is proof enough. But éfany further proof were needed, 
it is now provided by the results of impartial scientific analyses 
recently carried out in the laboratories of one of our Universities 
by a noted Professor of Bio-chemistry. 


These show Bourn-vita to be much richer in “diastase” 
—a natural digestive which occurs in malt—than the 
other leading food-drinks on the market. 


THIS IS SO IMPORTANT TO YOU — 


that we must explain that the value of a bedtime food-drink 
depends partly upon its “digestive power.” And it is the 
amount of diastase in the beverage that decides this. When 
you drink a delicious cup of Bourn-vita its instantly soothing effect 
and the sound sleep which follows are largely the result of this 
diastase relieving your digestive system of overwork. Then the 
concentrated nourishment in Bourn-vita—the British malt, fresh 
milk, new-laid eggs and chocolate — gives your digestion just 
enough light work to keep it happy and comfortable during the 
night. And while you sleep, so soundly and peacefully, your 
system is able to absorb every atom of this wonderful energy-giving 
nourishment. That’s why the good night’s sleep is followed by a 
day chock-full of energy! 


Cadbury's is»... w. 
BOURN-VITA 











REMARKABLE RESULT 
OF A REMARKABLE TEST 
The digestibility and “digestive power” of 
a food-drink determine, very largely, its 
ability to help you to sleep. And here are 
authoritative figures showing the “‘diges- 
tive power” of Bourn-vita as compared 
with that of the other leading food-drinks. 
These figures are provided by a famous 
Professor of Bio-chemistry who has con- 
ducted an independent research into 
this important subject in the bio- 
chemical laboratories of one of our 
largest Universities, submitting all the 
food-drinks in question to the standard 
“* diastatic-value ”’ test. “‘Diastase”’ is the 
scientitic name given to the natural diges 
tive which is found in malt. 
— RESULT OF TEST — 

Diastatic power of 
BOURN-VITA - - 49.8 (Lininer value) 
Diastatic power of Next Highest 

29.0 (Lintner value) 

Diastatic power of the lowest 2.2: the 
average of the eight tested being 12.1. 


Note the immense superiority of 
Bourn-vita ! 


1/5 WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


for sleep and energy 
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in the absence of hired servants, be run without drudgery, 
and the sacrifice to routine ‘tasks of the’ greater-.part 
of the housewife’s waking hours. It may, of course, 
be said that a house, to be humanly efficient, has to serve 
other than crudely utilitarian purposes ; that emotions, 
sentiments, associations and the like are even more 
important than mechanical slickness and_ aesthetic 
economy. The contention is a just one, but it is commonly 
employed for specious ends. It is not emotional need 
but mere unimaginative servility to convention, that is 
responsible for nine-tenths of the banal superfluity, 
irritating oppressiveness and general ‘‘dyshygienicality,” 
psychic even more than physical, that characterize at 
least three out of every four houses built in this country, 
even during the last quarter of a century. 

Take, again, the matter of dress. It is true that a great 
change has taken place in the last few years ; especially 
in women’s dress. Even conservative man has, this last 
summer, shown signs of sartorial intelligence. But most 
of us have,a long way yet to travel before we can claim to 
be within the pale of hygienic or aesthetic common sense. 
It is not unreasonable, in a society such as ours, to wish 
to avoid a singularity of appearance that would inevitably 
lead to a self-consciousness both painful and paralysing. 
But few of us seem anxious even to move in the right 
direction—that is, in the direction of comfort, health 
and aesthetic decency. ‘Good form” seems to matter 


Dietetic 


By DR. IAN 


AN has always been interested in his food. In his 
early history, as in his early childhood, it was 
probably the most interesting of his few simple wants ; 
and, as the march of civilization extended, and to some 
extent changed, his diet, this interest did not abate. It 
continues today, though now tempered by an increasing 
realization of the importance of the physiological prin- 
ciples involved. 

Modern dietetics has become a vast and complex 
science. We cannot hope to follow its ramifications here, 
nor is this our purpose. If the average man is to play his 
part in preventive medicine—in which matters of diet 
are so important—he requires a clear understanding of 
certain essentials rather than much detailed knowledge 
of medical science and art. So in this field of dietetics we 
may be content to leave to the expert his work of investi- 
gation and his task of treating the sick, and hope to glean 
from his work only such general points as appeal to us 
as being realities in preventive dietetics—the dicting of 
the healthy. 

We need not labour the importance of a sound diet to 
our future health. Our responsibilities in the matter 
are great, for we have probably more personal control over 
the food supply of our bodies than wé have over its other 
fundamental requirements—though, perhaps fortunately, 
we have not full control. The body can do much to guide 
and correct us. Hunger shows us that food -is needed, 
and that the stomach is prepared to deal with it. Our 
choice is aided unconsciously by sight and taste. By 
digestion the food we supply is broken up into simpler and 
more uniform constituents. © What is suitable is absorbed, 
and the residue passes on. Unmistakeable warning is 
given of gross excess or unsuitability. . Even when the 
food has been absorbed, correction continues ; for nitro- 
genous waste-products can be excreted up to a point, 
and excess of carbohydrates and fats can be stored in the 
Our part then is to make sure that we do not 
withhold any essential element, and to avoid trying our 
selective powers too severely, ras 


tissues. 
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a healthy Man 
months of the 


more than good taste. In this climate. 
woman, or child needs, during several 
year, but one thin pervious garment at most. Yo 
quite 50 per cent. of the inhabitants of these islands 
wear almost the same number of garments in summer 4s 
in winter. Can we wonder at the official statement that 
“rheumatism ” is, in this country, the most prevalent 
cause of physical disability? The skin is our most 
extensive organ of contact with our environment, and 
it is to its impressions that our functioning structures 
respond. To cover our skin with heavy and almost 
impervious materials is to approximate as nearly ~ 
we dare to the lethal process of covering it with varnish, 
The psycho-analyst has shown us some of the mentg| 
and moral evils that result from the concealment of our 
true thoughts and of our true emotions; the physico. 
analyst might usefully follow suit, and draw attentioy 
to the material and moral evils that result from the 
deliberate concealment of the body. These are but 
examples capable of infinite multiplication, and they 
all point to one conclusion. We need to reconsider 
fundamentally our attitude to the problems set us by ou 
few decades of earthly life. Materially, hygienically 
and aesthetically, we now have it in our power to 
find reasonably satisfactory solutions, Only through 
intelligent simplification can these — solutions _ find 
expression. 











Realities 
S. THOMSON 


The savage and the breast-fed infant can usually thrive 


on their diets, and may have something to teach us. In fa 
‘ach case we find a mixed diet of natural foods; inthe F—_ 
‘ase of the infant an ideal mixture of the three main — f"™ 
constituent groups. The baby thrives best if it receives I 
appropriate quantities with clockwork regularity. The BEL 
savage eats hugely when he can, then sleeps to give his CAR 
digestion every chance, and has frequent lean periods to NEV 


correct excess. This suggests that an occasional orgy can 
be more easily overcome than can continued overfeeding, 
but on the whole we must prefer the regularity of the baby, 

How much shall we eat? A very difficult question to 
answer, for-we need more in youth than in age, in winter 
than in summer, at work than at rest. A growing boy 
needs almost a young man’s diet, an old man needs less. 





Then, too, we vary greatly individually. Everyone has 3rd 
met the lean man who eats voraciously, but remains lean pal 
and hungry. It is the amount assimilated that matters, Dr 
not the amount consumed. We must eat a little in excess | 
of bare need, for some storage is desirable, and there will L" 
always be some wastage. Indeed, a certain amount of pa 
roughage, such as is supplied by the undigestible cellulose 
of green vegetables, is necessary for the proper action of -_ 
the bowels. As regards quantity, we may generally rely 
on the guidance of the appetite ; but the voice of saticty a 
is less clamant than that of hunger, and, although we tend 
to eat less than we did, most of us probably still eat too ( 
much, 3 E 
The scientific dietician estimates the food value of the 
ingredients of a diet in Calorie units, and calculates his f 
patient’s total and proportional needs after experimental ¢ 
assessment of his metabolism. Such methods «are invalu- ; 
able in the examination of diets and the treatment of a 
the sick. But in health we need hardly convert our meals 
into mathematical exercises. Physicians are now tending } 
to relieve even the diabetic of some of the tedium of 
counting his calories. We should, of course, assure oul: 7 
selves that our diet is well mixed, containing reasonable - 


We 


proportions of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 
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INTESTINAL 
CORRECTION.’ 


Nearly every person’s need. 


of modern life, habitual constipation, is now being cured 
a intestinal correction produced with HERBARAS plant 
by natura are revolutionizing the use of popular purgatives. 

seeds whic carne plant seeds retrain the evacuative impulses without 
“The Her and pernicious effects associated with preparations 








That curse 


any of the dia ercharacter. They re-establish and preserve a healthy 
of a ee nd can be recommended with every confidence of achieving 
powel boca »_“ The Medical Annual.” 
their PUT health’s sake investigate this remarkable product. Send 
For yomaddress on a postcard (also give, if possible, your chemist’s 
ni aa small FREE SUPPLY will be sent by return with instruc- 
name) af tion: Address: Mr. John W. Longman, Overseas Produce 
ive informarmporter, 52 Clyde House, 489a Oxford St., London, W. |. 
oOoD CHEMISTS SELL HERBARAS?=====—=== 
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’ Delicious Flavour 
NATURE'S FOOD Petiious, Flavour 
Children thrivé on it. Makes invalids 
strong. Invaluable to the athlete. 
Nature’s way with Gastric 
Wholemea and all Digestive troubles. 

SAMPLE 6d. 


oy ELM 
GPPERY  ases Y%,-1b., 1/1; 1-lb., 2/-; 3-lb., 5/9; 7-Ib., 12/- 


sUNTONA LTD., EXCHANGE WALK, NOTTINGHAM. 
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CHIVERS” 
OLpE ENGLISH MARMALADE 


Known and appreciated all over the world— 
preserving all the tonic properties of the 
orange in its delightful flavour. 

“The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 











GUARANTEED FOR ALL MEDICINAL 
cEe 


“ OLIVE OIL 


I. The finest Cream Olive Oil, guaranteed Abso- 
lutely Pure, direct from the Sunny Plains of 
POST 


Provence to you from the Importer— 
FREE 44 Thompson 


HALF- 
GALL. 
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POST 


S. KALAMOTUSIS 
FREE 


Street, BARRY 
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he Stanboroughs. 


CURATIVE SUCCESS 


can help us to help YOU 


Hydro and Health Home, combining the very 
r the application of Natural and 
All the amenities of a first-class 
hotel plus the most modern Hydrotherapeutic and 


A 
iatest facilities fo 
Medical Science. 


Electro-curative apparatus. 


“ CURETIES.” 


Rays. 
heim Baths. 
Sitz Baths. 
Tonization. 

Treatment and 
Gymnastics. 


Laboratory and X-Ray Sec- 
tion for Scientific Diagnosis. 
Instruction in 


Individual 
Diet (Supervised 
Maternity Section. 
Section. 


Ask for Booklet “A” 


The STANBOROUGHS 
Residential Health Hydro 


Telephone: 
Watford 5252. 


WATFORD 


Massage, 


Surgical 


Nau- 


Room 


Fasts). tions. 


“ AMENITIES.” 
Artificial Sunlight, including 300. feet 
Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red 
Electric Baths. 
Foam Baths. 
Radiant Heat. 
Manipulative 
Corrective 
Diathermy. etc. 
ing Private Bath. 
All kinds of In- 
door and Outdoor Recrea- 
Wireless Installation. 


above 
within easy reach of London. 
Beautiful wooded Park of 
60 acres. 
(separate 
Lounges, 
Special Suites, includ- 


Heating. 


Entertainments. 
Lectures and Question Box. 


you have 
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Spacious err get well 
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little 
Book 
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the fight against 


Central 


Medical 


illness. Fully Mius- 
HERTS rate:. Complete 
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HEALTH STORES DIRECTORY 


BELFAST.—Orzone (Ireland) Ltd., 10-12 North Street. 

CARDIFF.—Orzone (Wales) Ltd., 38 & 40 Royal Arcade. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Bell & Reay, Ltd., 26 Cloth 
Market. 
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A CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 


“Without exaggeration, a marvellous little 


book.”—New Zealand Medical Journal (B.M.A.). 
3rd Edn., with new section quoting experiences of 


patients who have recently been helped by the late 
Dr. Barnes’ method of treating nervous disorders. 


3/6 and 2/6. 

















WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 28 Little Russell Street, W.C. 1. 








Good Health . . 


Bermaline is specially 
prepared for easy diges- 
tion, and it provides 
great nourishment with 
the least demand on the 
digestive system. 

Its flavour is delicious. 


EASIEST TO DIGEST. 


BERMALINE 








ASK YOUR 
BAKER 
FOR IT. 


BREAD 



























“HONEY- 
GRAINS” 


Eat fruits and nuts for 
breakfast in the form of the 
ensp, golden, toasted flaked 
food — that is, ‘ Honey- 
Grains,” the fruit ration for 
good health. The delicious 
flavour, splendid food value 
and vitamin content of 
“Honey-Grains ” make it 
a perfect and delightful 
food, which is appreciated 
by old and young alike. 


Bo re arate oe ape tten me 





Just add milk, cream or 
fruit juice, and serve. 


Sylvia and David at breakfast 
present the “ HONEY-GRAINS” smile 





4 Write fora FREE 
copy of * Notes on 
Food and Food 
Values” (published at 3d.) 
—full of scientific m- 
formation in a_ popular 
form—and other interest- 
ing literature. OR, send 
6d. in stamps (to cover 
postage) for a 9d. tin of 
* Honey-Grains.” Please 
stale name of Grocer. 


MAPLETON’S NUT 
FOOD CO. LTD. 


GARSTON 
LIVERPOOL 
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must be more vigilant in this matter if we incline to 
vegetarianism, or if, in fear of obesity, we are adopting a 
restricted diet ; distrusting at sight any diet in which a 
great preponderance of one or two articles of food is 
advocated, at the expense of all the rest. 

And what of the vitamins? The story unfolded by 
the pioneer work of Sir Frederick Hopkins is known to us 
all. It threw new light on the problems of dietetics ; it 
explained what we now know.as deficiency diseases, and 
it opened vast fields for research. Vitamins, which are 
widely distributed throughout our natural foodstuffs, are 
essential to our well-being—probably as regulators of 
various body processes—but they are required only in 
minute quantities at a time. We need not search fever- 
ishly for a diet, all the constituents of which are foods 
rich in vitamins, but we must make sure that such foods 
are adequately represented. Milk and its products, 
eggs, salads, vegetables, lemons, oranges and other fruits, 
fatty meats such as liver, oily fishes, especially their 
livers and roes, wholemeal bread—all these may be on 
our list. We are nowadays in little danger of gross vitamin 
deficiency, but there is a possibility that some of us go 
short in some degree, with lowering effects on our resist- 
ance to disease. Corry Mann found that remarkable 
effects on weight and growth in boys were produced by 
the addition of fresh milk to a diet which already appeared 
satisfactory and satisfying. So we must think sometimes 


of the vitamins as well as of the calories. There a 
certain mineral substances—iron, calcium, iodine : 
phosphorus being among the more important—with, 
which no diet is complete. These elements are comm _ 
found in the uncooked and unpreserved foods which he 
affords. It is essential to health that the thin, . 
actually eat have not been deprived of their rion iy 
through faulty methods of preparation. 3 
We need not fear the diet of civilization if we k 
certain points in mind. Cooking and cold Storage to 
slight extent rob us of some of our vitamins, and milli 
refining, bottling and canning rob us even more, But ¢ 
these things we need only a little, and we have many 
sources of supply. Preparation may destroy some of the 
natural flavourings which whet our appetite, that subtle 
feeling which gives us both guidance and pleasure in oy 
food. We may mislead it, and satisfy with refined Sugar 
its craving for the more valuable sweetness of fresh fruit 
and honey. But we must not entirely condemn prepared 
foods. They have a high food value ; and ceaseless offic 
action helps to assure their purity and clean preparation, 
A good dictary is now available to most of us. With, 
little moderation, a little thought as to essentials, a litt 
knowledge of possible pitfalls, all should be well. yj, 
need not calculate too much, nor abstain too much, Wy 
need not abjure the pleasures of the table. We can ex 
wisely and yet eat well. 


Britain as a Health Resort 


By SIR LEONARD HILL 


N an Alpine Health Resort during winter there is 
I abundance of warm sun, the effect of which is in- 
creased by reflection from snow, and very little wind, so 
that hours spent in the garden are comfortable, and this 
in spite of a freezing shade temperature. The air, too, is 
very dry. Rollier at Lezain has worked wonders on 
debilitated children by giving them their hours of school- 
ing and games out of doors in the sun, with nothing on 
but snow boots and a loin cloth. They become splendid 
hardy brown young citizens. In Britain the like treat- 
ment and results can be obtained but not, of course, under 
such perfect and easy conditions. Even in winter in a 
Lancashire city, where wet and smoke fogs prevail, 
young weakly children have been made robust and far 
more teachable by sleeping in an open-air shelter and 
playing in an open-air garden and having no artificial 
heat other than that used for warming food and drying 
clothes. These children were very well fed and warmly 
clad, and the sunlight, such as it was, sufliced, working 
its good effect on the skin of the face and neck and hands ; 
the open air, good food, and warm clothes and bedding 
did the rest. 

In the new Monkey House at the Zoo, tuberculosis, 
formerly rife, has been practically abolished by giving 
the animals at all times access to open-air play- 
grounds, while providing warm well-ventilated quarters 
and good food. The monkeys, in addition, have the 
advantage of sitting under incandescent lamps during 
some part of dull and foggy days. The roof of their 
house is always kept partly open, draught being reduced 
by wire gauze screens ; in part it is glazed with “ vita” 
glass which transmits the shorter ultra-violet rays of the 
sun, that is, the biologically active ones which produce 
sun-burn and the vitamin which prevents rickets. As 
only about one per cent. of the light which illuminates an 
open space reaches the middle of an ordinary reom 
through the window, it is not much good glazing such a 
window with “vita” glass, but verandahs and large 


skylights, and large school room windows may be » 
glazed with advantage. But it must be kept in min 
that the right place for taking light baths is in th 
open air. 

Rickets is a disease produced by want of such light 
baths ; all infants and children should, therefore, be giver 
exposure to sunlight, and then rickets and all its attend. 
ant evils, e.g., lowered resistance to infection, would 
vanish. To bury infants under clothes and hoods is 
perambulators so that they get almost no light is wrong 
On the other hand, children must not be over-exposed to 
the hot summer sun. To make up for the weak winte 
sun, and for the smoke fogs which darken cities, artificid 
light baths should be taken. Are lights give off plenty o 
the short ultra-violet rays, in fact, they give off-many rays 
which are shorter than those found in sunlight. These 
are not of very great consequence, for having little powe 
of penetration they hardly get through the horny layerd 
the epidermis. It is best to exclude them by a sera 
of vita glass ; longer exposures can then be safely taken, 
A “domestic ’’ mercury vapour lamp placed two feet away, 
if unscreened by vita glass, will generally give a sufficient 
dose in five minutes. Some people are more sensitive 
than others and tests should therefore be first made with 
shorter exposures. The dose which causes a faint rednes 
of the exposed skin to appear next day is suflicient, and 
is about equal to an hour's exposure to mid-day summet 
sun. The strength of the sun varies with its height in 
the heavens and the clarity of the sky. To avoid sun-bum 
the white skin should be first expesed to early momin 
and evening sun, when the active ultra-violet rays at 
weak ; when once well browned it will stand any amoutt 
of exposure to the mid-day sun. Incautious sun-burnin 





of large arcas of the skin causes much discomfort ands 
feverish condition which lasts for some days. 

In the tropics Europeans suffer from too much si, 
and there is no advantage in over-doing a good thing. 
Not only the sunlight but the cool open air works fit 
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IS DELIGHTFUL. 


The Health Resort with the Gaiety of a Holiday 
Centre. The Cheltenham Waters are world- 







™e Of the | famed for Rheumatism and Liver Complaints. 

Wt suittl| 4BUNDANT AMUSEMENTS 

Ne, FIRST CLASS HOTELS 

red P< MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
mall SPORT FOR ALL 

‘SS officigf | Beautiful Parks, Gardens & Avenues, & Shops. 

paration, Ideal Centre for Delightful Excursions in the 
With, Wye Valley; Oxford and the Upper Thames ; 

S, 2 littl Shakespeare’s Country; and the famous 
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Cheap Rail, *Bus and Motor Coach Services. 


Free Guide from 

G.A.M. WILKINSON (Dept. P), Town Hall, Cheltenham 

Spa, and Burrow’s Enquiry Bureau, 125 Strand (opposite 
the Gatety Theatre). 


TRAVEL BY RAIL AT A PENNY A MILE. 


Summer Tickets available for One Day to a Calendar 

Month are issued Daily, up to the end of the year, 

from principal Railway Stations throughout Great Britain. 

Enquire at any G.W. or L.M.S. Station or Office for 
all particulars of services, fares, etc. 
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WHERE THERE IS 
‘Ch iPE*’ IN THE 
‘** DEAD ’? SEASON .... 


WINTER MONTHS, AND 
HEALTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS THE WHOLE 
YEAR ROUND. . . 
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BOURNEMOUTH offers unrivalled attractions for 
temporary or permanent residence. Here, fragrant 
pines, golden sands and sparkling sea—in a mild 
equable climate—combine with more prosaic advan- 
tages; low rates, pure water supply, economical gas 
and electricity, and excellent facilities for sport, 
shopping, education and amusement. 
Come to Bournemouth: you will find health and 
happiness. 
Write for Winter Literature or the New 
Residential Brochure, free from the 


Town Clerk, Room 147a, Town Hall. 
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By virtue of its 
mild climate and 
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g AN URGENT MESSAGE 
now the sun has gone 


Sunshine gives health through its ultra 
violet rays that tan skin, build muscle 
and make blood. Now the clock is 
put back don’t let yourself go back 
from summer fitness. The sun is 
going, so start sunbathing indoors in 
real ultra violet rays with the 
Homesun Lamp. Enjoy the vital 
health essence of sunlight ... . just 
by touching a switch. The Homesun 
Lamp is safe, simple and a lifelong 
investment. It costs only 7d. for each 
sunbath. You can get your Homesun 
Lamp from your electrician or chemist 
by small monthly payments. 
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PiOME Sun r Special Coupon or FR OK 
{ To the British Hanovia Quartz Lamp 
Made in England for : Co. Ltd., Slough. 
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health ; 
open air both in summer and winter. 
of cool air stimulates the flow of secretion from, and 
of blood through, the respiratory membrane and_ so 
helps to keep up the power of its resistance to infection, 


in Britain we can get every advantage from 


House air is grossly polhuted with dust and microbes, | 


while open air is relatively pure. Artificially heated 
rooms, ill-ventilated and crowded, are the cause of 
‘atarrhal complaints from which open-air workers are 
singularly free. The heat graduation of the body is 
brought to a low level by sedentary life in artificially 
heated rooms. Exposure to cold open air puts it up. 
As a result the appetite is stimulated, the breathing is 
made deeper and the circulation more active. Hence 
both from light and air arise those good effects which 
are evident in open-air schools and sanatoria. 

For the rheumatic and others who need spa treatment 
Britain offers the necessary facilities, and people need not 
seek such abroad. The value set by the ancient Romans 
on our medicinal springs is shown by their bathing 
pools at Bath and elsewhere. For home use infra-red 
rays lamps afford a means of relieving painful and 
aching joints and stiff muscles. In addition to incan- 
descent electric lamps there is available the clinical 


The breathing | 








gas lamp, a cheap_and useful source of these 3% 
Infra-red rays of short wavelength penetrate the 
just as the red rays do. If a glow lamp is put wit 
the mouth and one stands in front of a mirror in ene 
room, one may see that some of the red rays even a 
right through the cheek. The long infra-red rays - 
off by dark sources of heat do not penetrate the epi 
but are absorbed by and heat the surface of the i 
and give a less comfortable sensation of heat, ’ 
penetrating rays given off by bright sources are best 
These rays heat the exposed part, freeing more blooj 
and lymph into it, and lessen pain. So long as th 
rays do not actually burn the skin they do no harn, 
and long exposures to them are of advantage, 

Holidays should be spent in winter at the sea, Ther: 
is nothing better than a walk along the shore, breathiny 
in the iodine-giving spray, and stimulated by the wind 
and glorious sight of the tumbling sea. The downs and 
hills and countryside of Britain all afford splendij 
holiday places, and hiking is excellent in that it take 
young people to these and leads them to the simple life 
The British became a fine race by facing the changeabk 
climate out of doors, not by coddling in artificially 
heated stuffy rooms. 


Exercise for the Townsman 


By DR. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


OOD, clothing, sleep, rest, and exercise are the general 
principles upon which health depends. It is par- 
ticularly in regard to exercise that advice is required 
and is so seldom forthcoming. The consequences of 
wilful infringement of most of the laws of life and health 
are rarely to be condoned on the plea of ignorance. But, 
as regards exercise, although the evils of abuse and mis- 
application are quite as common as those which follow 
the non-observance of any other rule of health, they 
follow less suddenly or less obviously on committal of the 
fault. Though the demand for exercise ought to be 
satisfied as instinctively as the demands imposed by 
hunger, thirst, cold or fatigue, artificial substitutes or 
organized exercises become necessary because we do not 
live in a state of Nature ; and a superficial examination 
will explain the greater need for solicitude in respect to 
the provision of exercise when the town-dweller is con- 
trasted with his rural brother, 

In the natural occupations of man, such as farming, 
hunting, lumbering and the like, a great deal of muscular 
exertion in the open air is an essential feature of the occu- 
pation. And although it is not suggested that the 
countryman of the present day obtains his food by toil 
in the open air and literally by the sweat of his brow, he 
is not, in general, exposed to the hygienic disadvantages 
of the town-dweller; not to mention the temptation 
and indeed the necessity of replacing his natural means 
of progression by the introduction of those increasingly 
rapid means of locomotion which urban life demands. 

Through the protective influence of clothes, of wind- 
sheltered dwellings, of artificial heating and so on, 
civilization withdraws people more and more from a 
struggle with the rigours of Nature for which they were 
originally intended, In cities men are concentrated in 
an atmosphere charged with gases of imperfect com- 
bustion and deprived, through a canopy of soot and dust, 
of direct sunlight. Even amusements mean for the most 
part congregation in crowded public places with an 


exaggeration of the above-mentioned evils and the 


addition of infection, so that the necessity for the hygienic 
antidotal action of exercise requires no elaboration, 





Physically considered, excreise is the more or leg 
deliberate endeavour to ensure a maximum provision of 
oxygen, to speed up the circulation, to remove waste 
products and enable the lamp of life to burn more brightly; 
to produce the highest efliciency of mind and body. But 
the physical aspect is one which may be, and_ indeed 
generally is, over-emphasized. Exercise another 
element of equal importance— the. psychical side, the 
factor of recreation, the satisfaction of the play instinct, 
And that is why there can be no universally best exercise, 
Evervone is familiar with the claim that this, that, or 
the other exercise is “* the best in the world,” almost 
always with the corollary that “ it brings in every muscle 
in the body.” Now so complicated is the human body, 
adapted as it is to such a multitude of requirements, that 
no exercise can or need employ more than a compara 
tively small fraction of the muscles. There can be no 
best exercise for everybody at all ages and in all cireum- 
stances. The best exercise is that which is liked best, 
especially as in this connexion we are concerned with 
exercise in the interest of health, since so far as modem 
living is concerned it is health, not strength, that is 
required. Not that health and strength are in any way 
opposed to each other. They are closely associated, 
but they are not the same thing. 


has 


Were the physical side alone in question, some kind of 
“ tabloid ” form of exercise might be prescribed; andi 
is no exaggeration to say that certain systems are com- 
parable to such a description, and in consequence make 
a strong appeal to the imagination and indeed to the 
reason. The impression is conveyed that a few minutes 
a day devoted to the performance of certain stereotyped 
movements will neutralize all the disadvantageous cit 
cumstances of indoor life, oflice or study, and the over 
stimulating influence on the nervous system of the con 
ditions of civilization. Machines constructed of pulleys 
and levers to imitate popular sports such as sculling of 
cycling provide a considerable amount of muscular 
exercise in a constricted space. 

But it must be appreciated that however vivid the 
imagination, nothing can replace the habitual associ 
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SMEDLEY’S 


GREAT 
BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST 
HYDRO 







Established 1853 be has long been recognised for the completeness 
nd efficiency | of its curative methods and equipment. ; ; 
Unrivalled suites of Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen, including 
Turkish and Russian Baths, Aix and Vichy Douches, Massage and 
Plombiéres Treatment, and Electric Installation for Baths and other 
Medical purposes, Dowsing Radiant Heat, D’Arsonval High Fre- 
yency, Diathermy, Nauheim Baths, Soapless Foam, ete. Special 
wrovisiOn for Invalids. Own farm of 300 acres provides certified 
vin, ON Night Attendance. Rooms well ventilated and all bedrooms 
varmed in Winter. A large Staff (upwards of 60) of trained Male 
and Female Nurses, Masseurs, and Attendants, 
Resident Physicians: 
G. C. R. HARBINSON, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O.(R.U.L.). 
R. MacLELLAND, M.D., C.M.(Edin.). 

Affords every possible facility for a restful holiday with the added 
advantage of unlimited scope for healthful recreation both out and 
indoor. 

Tennis, Bowls, Golf, etc., Permanent Orchestra, 

Dancing. Also Riding, Fishing, and Boating can 

be had in the immediate neighbourhood. 

g 

centre for motorists or ramblers exploring the 


Smedley’s is the 
Peak district, and, further, as a winter resort is 


wonders of the 

unsurpassable, 
270 Bedrooms. Large Winter Garden. Grounds 10 acres. 
Inclusive Terms from 13s. to 18s. per day. 

“s 


Write for illustrated prospectus and full information, 


Telephone: Matlock 17 (2 lines). 


ATLOCK 


Telegrams: Smedleys, Matlock 











Fires have 
started 


SO HAVE 
COLDS: 


Don’t start the winter with a 

cold. Don’t have any colds or 

sore throats this year. It’s easy 
to avoid them. 


Gargie twice a day with 


LISTERINE 


Brand ANTISEPTIC 
and keep away colds 
Of all chemists 1/6, 3/-, & 5/6 a bottle 


Send for free kooklet telling about the uses of Listerine 
Brand Antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 66, 
Park Royal, London, N.\V to 
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"ALTH-GIVING : 


FERVEBCENT SALI 
































DANGERS OF 
THE SEDENTARY LIFE 


The hygienic value of exercise and of the open-air 
life consists, not so much in the muscular develop- 
ment thereby promoted, as in the consequent prompt 
elimination of the waste products resulting from 
the millions of 


the constant chemical activity of 


living cells of which the body is made up. ‘Tardy 


elimination and the resultant accumulation of 
poisonous waste lie at the root of many of those 
unnamed physical and psychic ailments, commonly 


labelled 


civilised men and women to-day. 


“minor,” which are so prevalent among 
It has been said 
that, although we are increasing our mastery over 
disease, it is not so obvious that civilised man par- 
takes more freely of positive health than did his 
uncivilised forbears. 

If elimination is to be satsfactory, balanced intestinal 


activity is essential. This result is not, however, to 


be secured by the mere occasional taking of a 


purgative drug. A distinguished physician has 


lately warned us that, in the treatment of consti- 


pation, “all chemical irritation by aperients, and 
mechanical irritation by bran and similar substances, 
stimulus of 
to bulk. 


result by this 


should be banned.” ‘The normal 


intestinal internal tension due 
ENO’'s “Fruit Salt” 


natural method. It painlessly stimulates peristalsis 


activity is 


achieves its 


of retaining fluid within the 
The 
influences the 


through its power 


food canal, with resultant increased tension. 


eliminatory movement thus started 


onward flow of waste from the tissues, producing 


an immediate effect on the spirits and on the 


consciousness of energy. 


from mineral 
It is 


is entirely free 


ENO’'s “ Fruit Salt” 
purgative. salts, such as Glauber and Epsom. 
free also from any admixture of artificial flavouring 
agents; its agreeable effect on the palate being due 
ready solubility of its 


entirely to its purity, the 


granules, and its sparkling and stimulating 


effervescence. 


ENO'’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


The words Eno and “ Fruit Salt” are registercd trade marks. 
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tions and the psychological value of these sports them- 
selves. Furthermore; the absence of movement through 
the air removes an invaluable stimulant. This applies 
in general to all forms of indoor exercise where the 
absence of effective ventilation and air currents, far more 
than any question of deficiency of oxygen, is a serious 
detraction. The exclusion of sunlight and the almost 
inevitable presence of dust are further disadvantages. 
The more or less confined and restricted space and the 
dull monotony of a limited and unalterable perspective 
also react unfavourably: the psychical side is reduced 
to vanishing point. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this feature of 
exercise because it is so generally overlooked : and the 
town-dweller who is interested in exercise to preserve his 
fitness cannot learn too thoroughly that he should 
“combine business with pleasure.” Above all he must 
not expect a royal road through a dreary system of 
physical culture. Indoor exercise rather than none 
at all, especially if it takes the form of something of 
interest like fencing. But any outdoor exercise is far 
preferable. 

Walking naturally receives first consideration. Its 
advantages are many: it is simple, inexpensive, and is 
open to unlimited graduation in severity, from the feeble 
movements possible to the decrepit to the exhausting 
effort possible only to the most athletic. Its disadvantage 
is its insipidity ; too little demand is made upon skill ; 
in a word, its psychical value is low. For that reason, 
walking should be combined with some form of recreation. 
A man who would not dream of walking fifty yards if a 
hospitable vehicle is available can be induced to follow 
a little white ball over four or five miles of varying 
country, or totramp over moors with a gun and a dog fora 
longer distance. When the dull “ constitutional ” alone 
is undertaken for the sake of health, there is a danger 
that even the mechanical value may be lessened through a 
tendency to fall into a lethargic saunter which does not 
provide efficient muscular contractions. A deliberate 
effort is essential, and it is even better to change to a 
gentle amble or make-shift sort of run rather than attempt 
very rapid locomotion in strict “ heel and toe” pro- 
Running has all the advantages of walking, 
and has the additional advantage of a greater complexity 
of movements and variations in the muscular groups 
involved, 


gression, 


Ilorse-riding has the great advantage of demanding 
comparatively little physical exertion whilst providing 
recreation, the special psychological factors of attention 
and control, the stimulating effect of passage through 
the air, and, above all, a continuous vibratory action 
an intermittent squeezing of the liver between 
the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles thus pro- 
moting a maximum flow of bile. The town-dweller 
will hardly need reminding of the difliculties, so often 
present, in finding suitable opportunities of time and 
place. 


causing 


In the same way one is compelled to say very little of 
cycling, which is an admirable exercise for the chest, 
abdomen and lower limbs, and involves sufficient speed 
to secure change of scenery with mental as well as 
physical stimulation and the opportunity to combine 
excursions with adequate exercise. But one cannot 
overlook the dangers to cyclists in the present con- 
ditions of the roads through the vast increase in 
motor traffic. 


If the emphasis on the psychology of exercise has been 
appreciated, the advantages of games are self-evident. 
On the physical side also, the endless changes of posture 
and the varying contortional and compression actions 


——— 


have physiological benefits which cannot obtaj 
case of - the ‘rhythmical monotonous moveme 
cerned in walking, running and rowing, 
activities of the middle-aged townsman are hardly 
comparable with those of the young still read y for foothal 
hockey, and the like; but the continued activity and 
success of many lawn-tennis veterans suggest that there 


n in the 
nts cop. 
True, the 


OK 
is often too great a tendency to accept too literally the 
limitations of years, and it is well for the middle-aged to 
continue the type of exercise to which they are tempera. 
mentally .and physically adapted rather than to 
assume as inevitable an abandonment of youthful 
activities. ; 
A final word on the subject of early morning CXErCIse 
will not be out of place. Regarding exercise as a sort of 
medicine there is not unnaturally the urge to get it ove 
as quickly as possible. There is nothing to be said 
against the practice of early morning rising with a strolj 
or possibly a gentle run in the open air to start the vital 
processes ; but violent exercise of any kind should never 
be undertaken at this stage. The body is in a condition 
of relaxation from a recumbent position for many houy 
in a warm bed, and to attempt a rapid readjustment 
by a sudden restoration cf the circulation needed for 
violent exercise is physiologically unsound. 


Growing Old and 
Keeping Young 


By DR. LEONARD WILLIAMS 

T was, I think, a cynie of ancient Greece who said 
I that the tragedy of growing old is remaining young, 
In a sense this is quite true, though in another sense 
it is the reverse of the truth. It is a tragedy to outlive 
your friends, and it is a tragedy to outlive your efficiency ; 
but it is the opposite of tragical to preserve into old 
age a fair measure of the physical and mental competency 
which accompanied your prime. 

In itself mere length of days is not desirable ; for, 
as Cicero says, senectus ipsa morbus est; the trouble is 
that the morbus comes upon most of us much too soon, 
Since the days when the Psalmist estimated life’s normal 
span to be three score years and ten, the ordinary expee- 
tation of life in the case of the healthy individual has in- 
creased enormously ; and there can be no doubt that it 
will be still further extended in the next half century, 
The high standard of health now enjoyed by the com- 
munity is due almost entirely to the enlightened and 
vigorous policy of the sanitary authorities who, by 
pure water, good drainage and proper refuse disposal, 
have reduced communal disease to a_ relatively 
negligible quantity. But there remains a great work 
still to be done. The people have had immunity from 
vymotice disease imposed upon them by public hygiene. 
The next step is to teach the individual the principles 
of personal hygiene in order that he may reach in health, 
happiness and usefulness to an age far outstripping the 
Psalmist’s span. This will not be an easy task because 
the question of attaining to long life does not begin to 
tease a man until he gets to fifty ; and by that time much 
irreparable damage has probably been done. And if he 
be a successful man he will be very impatient of any 
suggested alteration in his mode of living, especially as 
the recommended modification will surely lic in the 
direction of denying himself luxuries to which he has 
accustomed himself and which he loudly protests have 
never done him any harm. “ Strength of nature IM 
youth,” says Bacon, “ passeth over many excesses which 
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A New Ideal of Internal Hygiene 


the Major Cause of Most Diseases 





Many, if not all, of the following ailments are primarily due to the 
neglect of. Internal Hygiene, and in all cases the new method of 
treatment referred to om this page will prove greatly beneficial :— 


Acidosis Anzmia | Carbuncies Hair Trouble Migraine 
Arterio-Sclerosis Catarrh Hay Fever Nervous Disorders 
Arthritis Circulatory Impaircd Memory | Neuritis 
Asthma Disorders | Indigestion Obesity 
Auto-Intoxication | Constipation insomnia Peritcnitis 
Bladder Trouble Dyspepsia Intestinal Pruritis 
Blood Pressure Flatulence Obstruction | Rheumatism 

_ Abnormalities | Gastritis Liver Troubles Sciatica 
Boils out Lumbago Ulcers 
Bronchitis Hemorrhoids Mental Disorders | Varicose Veins 





























Con. 
eC, the _ 
hardly | Based Upon a Clearer Conception of 
0tball, 
ty and bance thinkers among the medical fraternity are preaching 
t there ow doctrine concerning the real cause of most diseases. 
Ally ag ortance of germs, they tell us, has been greatly over- 
Y the The imp’ é ; 
simated- Their function is largely that of scavengers. 
ged to ert healthy tissue is free from their attacks, or armed 
Tapers. Per e ihewn To the degree that our tissues are unhealthy, 
lan ty ~ other hand, are we liable to succumb to germ attack ; 
outhf "4 unhealthy tissue is primarily due to Auto-Intoxication 
Mul if-Poisoning ) arising from a condition of inertia and repletion 
ee intestinal tract. 
eXercise MM Having reached this conclusion, and traced out some of the 
s ost malignant of the diseases that afflict humanity to this 
Sort of e pioneers of the new thought in medicine see in 
. cause, these P : 
It Over 4 new ideal of internal cleanliness the true road to the golden 
I€ said Mage of health. 
a strol| [To be sure, medical men have always attached importance 
re to the state of the intestinal tract, and have always realised 
e Vital that a stagnant condition of the Colon, or Large Bowel, 
L never ytards recovery and favours a relapse. 
idition [pacts OVERLOOKED BY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
hours MEDICINE. 
tment ff the part played by unsuitable food, however, in establishing 
ed fo a permanently weakened condition of 
t the intestinal muscles, was largely over- 
Remarkable | looked, as was also the far-reaching 
The hod of | reaction of poisons elaborated in the 
New Metho abe 
». | delayed contents of the Coton, and con- 
Treatment Re y t : : 
i veyed by the circulation to every tissue- 
ferred to on this , c 4 5 
Page is Endorsed | celi in the body. 
by Leading Medi- | On the other hand, as regards treatment, 
cal Authorities | one startling fact stands out in any 
and the Medical} survey of the numerous books of 
Press. remedies published during the nineteenth 
Z century, and even of most of those 
It is an After- published during the twentieth century. 
aid Nature method: } A host of drugs is put forward as bowel 
Sa NO MEDICINES evacuants, and the general impression 
oung, NO DRUGS was at least allowed to gain currency 
Sense that, by resorting to some of these drugs, 
th é NO HERBS regularity of intestinal action would be 
ithive fel d 
NO PURGES safely ensured. 
ney; 
*) | NO ELEC- NEW DEPARTURE OF 
old TRICITY } PROGRESSIVE MEDICAL THOUGHT 
eney NO OPERA- It is at this point that perenne 
TIONS { thought in medicine makes a completely 
fi NO DRASTIC new departure, for it says in effect:— 
mf, MEASURES § “D : 
: rugs are ravening wolves dressed up in 
le is sheepskins. They never cure intestinal sluggish- 
ness, but only provoke it. Thus, in the long run, 
oon, —. yp hus, i1 \ 
aa instead of cleansing the Colon, they make a habit of intestinal stagnation 
ma and repletion. W hat is needed is an entire change of methods. People 
pec- ff have made too light of the importance of regularity »f function— 
ies Nature's response to a _rhythm—and they have far underestimated the 
. importance of suitable food. Diet must be reformed along the lines of 
it it substituting foods containing their natural roughages and vitamins in 
2 F g gag 
iry. place of those which are prepared and cooked out of all semblance to 
ee their natural selves. 
om- “ : : P 
That, at least, is the way to prevention, and an important feature of a 
and radical 3 3 . 
| ical cure. 
by “In the meantime, however, our first thought must be to establish a 
sal sater—if possible an entirely innocuous and wholly beneficial—method 
i of removing the evil that already exists.” 
ely The outcome of all this thinking was the emergence of various 
otk methods of Colon Lavage. 
om A loss of moisture in the Colon contents is the active and 
direct cause of intestinal inertia and repletion. 
ne, T 
“al hat method of treatment must be most successful, therefore, 
es which replaces that lost moisture with least or no general 
; 8 
th, disturbance. 
he The only method of treatment which succeeds in replacing the 
lost moisture in the intestinal contents without any harmful 
se ‘ : ; y 
reaction or general disturbance is the method of Colon Lavage. 
to A number of Spas, both on the Continent and in Great 
ch Britain, now specialise in this form of treatment, but a visit to 
he these institutions naturally entails both expense and incon- 
venience, and is, therefore, not available to all. The need, 
ly therefore, for a simple outfit that would be suitable for use in 
aS the home, without expert supervision, has for some time been 
apparent. This need has now been met by a new apparatus 
¥ hown as the Col tor 
the onator, 
s The warmth and unanimity of the reception accorded to this 
€ apparatus by the Press, representing every phase of medical 
n thought, is a sufficient indication that the Colonator is deserving 
of the most serious consideration of all who are not enjoying 





Rerfect health, 


STRIKING MEDICAL ENDORSEMENT OF 
NEW TREATMENT. 


The following are extracts from leading medical journals: 
“THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says:—* We have received 


from the Colonator Company a new apparatus for Colonic Lavage 
which seems to combine ease in operation with ingenuity and 
simplicity in design.” 

“ THE MEDICAL TIMES ” says:—*' The whole outfit is excellent, and 
the ingenuity of this invention is marvellous. We are greatly impressed 
with the Colonator.” 


“THE LANCET” says:—“ Although colonic therapy may be held to 
have an established place amongst modern therapeutic measures, its 
value has in the past been limited by the fact that it is not always 
available in general practice. An appliance named the Colonator has 
recently been put on the market which should help towards removing 
this difficulty.” 

“THE PRACTITIONER ” says:—"‘ This apparatus seems to us to be 
very simple and convenient for carrying out Colonic Lavage for pur- 
poses of diagnosis or treatment.” 

“NEW HEALTH,” representing what one might call the advanced wing 
of medical thought, handed over the Colonator to a medical representa- 
tive for detailed examination and expert test. The following is an 
extract from his report:— 

“It is obvious that the ‘Colonator’ is an exceedingly valuable in- 
vention. It has brought this scientifically sound method of treatment 
within the scope of the home, and this feature is of special interest 
to all who are concerned, not only with the cure of disease, but also 
with its prevention. . . . The ‘Colonator’ will undoubtedly perform 
valuable service in the great cause of health.” 























The overloaded Colon 
may be greatly 


A serious “kink” or 


Serious bulging of the 
bend may result from 


thin Colon walls may 


result from intestinal sagging of overloaded elongated and then 
stagnation. loops of the Colon. form into “ strang- 
ling” loops. 


Modern surgery stresses the serious mechanical effects of intestinal 
repletion. These include sagging of loops of the intestine, and the 
anchoring of such sinking loops by bands of tissue, ultimately 
resulting in kinks in the flexible bowel wall, which may cause more 
or less complete obstruction, demanding instant operative treat- 
ment. The superficiality of the drug treatment of intestinal inertia 
and repletion, and the great importance of a radical treatment, are 
f thus apparent. 











The Colonator is fully explained in a remarkable book entitled 
*‘The Eclipse of Health and Happiness and How to Avoid 
It,” which readers of the ** Spectator "’ can obtain on applica- 
tion to the Colonator Co., Dept. 20, Premier House, 197 Bath 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 3d. in stamps should be enclosed 
towards the cost of postage and packing. The printed Applica- 
tion Form below is provided for the convenience of readers 
who may, however, apply for it on their own notepaper if 
they prefer not to tear the page. 





Sue ee Cee eee ee ee 





a 
To the COLONATOR Company 
Dept. 20, “ PREMIER HOUSE,” 
197 BATH STREET, GLASGOW, C. 2. 
Please send me in plain envelope a copy of the Free Book entitled 
“ THE ECLIPSE OF HEALTH AND HAPPINESS & HOW TO 
AVOID 1T1” 1 enclose 3d. in stamps towards the cost of postage 
and packing. 
I stffcr froiniscsccccccssccecsceeeeerensceecsecetececensasccesensseneeseeeeesenrenesen sees 
NGMEO. nk caccckaccccécncecdctadpdssdacctcccsccdeaasccntcddmassecedveganddnduagecendiigaakiaesed t 
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are owing a man till his age,” andthe price has to be paid 
much earlier than most of the*vietims expect. Never- 
theless (to continue the quotation) if he be so wise as to 
“discern of the coming 6n of. years“and seeks not to do 
the same things still,” our friend of fifty may yet hope 
to graduate in the college. oflongevity. The consciousness 
of the Spectre which obtrudes itself on middle age is 
sometimes a sudden upheaval, leading to revolutions, 
religious and the reverse : more often it comes gradually ; 
but in either case it produces a sudden inner call to 
physical salvation—* What shall I do to be saved from 
the premature approach of the Shadow which I now 
recognize is rapidly gaining on me?” The first answer 
to such a question, and it should be an. emphatic one, is 
that over-attention to health is, as Plato said, “ the 
greatest hindrance to life.” It is certainly the greatest 
hindrance to long life, and to the happiness of those 
about you. 

The neurotic who is always feeling his pulse, 
taking ‘his temperature and dwelling upon his sub- 
jective symptoms is the same man who scans the 
advertisement columns for the latest panacea, and 
hearkens for a time to any charlatan who will peddle 
him a palliative for every passing pain. That man dies 
early ; he deserves to. 

There are many prescriptions for arriving at old age, 
the most trenchant being that of the Frenchman who 
said, “‘ Pour vivre longtemps-il faut une bonne digestion et 
un mauvais coeur. About the advantage of a good 
digestion there can be no doubt; it saves a man from 
having to find out by unpleasant experiences which foods 
agree and which disagree with him. He has no rigid 
index expurgatorius ; he has merely to observe general 
moderation and reasonable restraint. So far as the 
mauvais coeur is concerned (which means not so much 
a bad heart as a cold heart) all are agreed that selfish 
people live long. The trials and sorrows of other folks 
do not trouble them ; their sympathy is not called 
upon, still less their pity, with the result that their 
nervaus systems are saved the wear and tear of the 
unnecessary and fruitless strain which wastes the warm- 
hearted. 

There can, I think, be very little doubt that it is the 
petering out of the central nervous system which deter- 
mines physiological death, the real death from old age. 
But “back of the central nervous system,” as the 
Americans say, is the circulatory system, because nervous 
tissue cannot do its god-like work unless it is furnished 
with supplies, and these can reach it only through the 
conduits, the arteries, which lead from the heart. The 
integrity of these conduits is thus a matter of prime 
importance to the whole organism, a fact which has 
given rise to the true saying that a man is as old as his 
arteries. If, at fifty, in spite of baldness and a 
tendency to obesity, a man’s arteries are still elastic, 
as shown by easy respiration and normal blood 
pressure, he may reasonably hope that moderation 
and restraint will keep him in the first class for many 
years. 

But, to return for a moment to the nervous system. It is 
the most highly developed portion of the genus homo, the 
least animal and most delicate, and therefore most ready 
to atrophy from disuse. This consideration contains a 
warning to those who at the early age of, say, sixty, 
retire from business for a “ well-earned rest.” Unless 
the place hitherto occupied by the life’s work is now well 
filled by a compelling hobby, the repose comes readily 
enough in a winding sheet. It was Luther who said 
truly that if you rest, you rust. 

And if the central nervous system demands supplies, 
it is obvious that those supplics must be pure. We all 
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recognize the dangers which lurk in poisoned y, 

but judging from their practices very few people recg _ 

the importance, the major, the paramount importanee 
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pure blood. The purity depends partly upon 4 the Ae Se 
which is ingested, and partly on that which is a ~ ood h 
Unfortunately the blood is unable to select from ar potern OOF 
the various things which are presented to it only ‘« ne i 
things: which .are desirable. It appears to accept va oy (oF & 
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purvey mother’s milk and lethal toxins with a 
impartiality ; but im reality it does seek to discriminate 
and the work of absorbing the boon while neutrs it 
and discharging the bane is an exhausting prog 
which uses up a great deal of vital energy. Neve, 
theless, this winnowing work of the blood is allowe 
no pause, no relaxation; for if the circulation shoul 
cease for a short minute, the whole being drops inty 
silence. 
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What, then, should a wise man do about his intake 
The answer is: reduce it as he grows older. Redaction 
both in quantity and quality, as the years advange ; 
always desirable for the ordinary maintenance of health: 
but for him who wishes to arrive at longevity it is an unger 
essential. The reduction in quality, the lessened intakes 
stimulating foods, such as highly seasoned meat foods ani 
highly sugared starch foods, will lessen the amount ¢ 
poisonous matter in the blood and diminish the work 
the neutralizing agencies ; while reduction in quantity 
physiologically demanded by the ever decreasing necessity 
for sustenance and by the imperative lessening of the 
work of the exerectory organs. I remember asking 
octogenarian physician how he managed to kcep so you 
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° We would 

and well. He replied, “ I have but one meal a day, ani fuiyllust 
° ° i, is really r 

I always rise from that meal fecling that I could sit dom bain the 
et ‘ : . : is imposs! 

and eat it all over again.” I did not ask him of what hf s,o0 
. . Please add 

one meal consisted, but I can guess that it was compose —— 


mainly of dairy produce, with vegetables and fred 
fruits ; for such I believe to be the only appropriate foal 
for old people. I can find no excuse for abundanee d 
red meats and super-abundance of: refined sugars in th 
dietary of »~yone, still less in the dietary of the aged 
The present day “ furore ”’ for sugar in the form of glucos 
is a stupid and ignorant heresy. 

And if the intake must be meagre, the output in the 
way of excretion should be adequate. The wheels o 
being are apt to revolve slowly in old people, and iti 
right to take reasonable precaution against stasis in 
the work of any emunctory. This is conspicuously tre 
in the case of the skin, a large and highly important organ 
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which deserves more attention in the way of baths Besley P 
and friction than it usually receives. Cold baths should oo" 
be taken as long as they can be borne with enjoyment = 
and even a little longer. It is well to remember that Ms ay 
muscular exertion is an excretory process, so that exercise —. 
in the open air and physical jerks at an open window © site 
should be encouraged in every way. Sunshine it Moke | 
moderation is pleasant and stimulating, but old peopl a 
should beware of prolonged or intensive exposure df)" = 
large areas of skin. z Fr 

Life, even to a very advanced age, can be rendered sh 


useful and agreeable by living hard, and avoiding coddling 
and every form of self-indulgence and procrastination BEA 
Sir James Paget said of old people, “ The ‘ I will’ is, 
many of their designs, slow and hesitating and procrastil- Dept. 


ating. Their word should be ‘ I will now,’ and the WOE Berson 
should follow instantly.” Hanov 
W. S. Gilbert’s contribution to the subject of longevity — 
eee es peri 
is as follows : beniens 
“Ts life a boon ? Canary 
If so, it must befall Lace: 
That Death whene’er he call Phynec 

Must call too soon,” 
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P uncommonly efficient 

Te Me es which provides every 
'd hot plate requirement of 

- ooking and several unusual 
ie The roasting oven has the 

aly th ke high initial temperature neces- 
"7 we d roasting, baking and 
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The Aga is efficient, too, in the 
comfort and leisure it affords 
the cook. Fuelled once a day 
and riddled twice, the Aga 
never goes out and is always 
ready for use—last thing at 
night, first thing in the morn- 














> intake ing. There is no daily fire to 
~dicti light, and cleaning is a matter 
“Cluction, of seconds. An Aga makes life 
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infinitely more pleasant in. the 
kitchen and in the dining-room 
too. 








The Aga is British made and can be 
installed on Hire Purchaze System for 
a first payment of £5: 10: 0. 


FUEL COSTS LESS THAN 
£4 A YEAR WITH AN 


OOKER 


BELL'S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD., 
14, AGABELL WORKS, SLOUGH, 
BUCKS. (Telephone: Slough 1/112). 













Op 
We would like to send you our 24-page 


fullylilustrated Booklet. The Aga Cooker 
is really rather a wonderful invention— 





t in the compass of our advertisement it 
dom omer to tell you as much about it Or call atour London Offices & Showrooms 
hat his zs.you would probably like to know. 157, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


Please address your card or letter to: — (Telephone: Central 628!.) 
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Then it’s the BEASLEY Pad you need to 
sit give you Perfect Support and Comfort. 
ind It’s the only real AIR PAD made, and the 
iti only one which gives that necessary 
nis upward and inward’ pressure at the 
te = weakest part of your rupture. The whole 
ange St Beasley Appliance only weighs a few 
baths Bn re cet Ounces, yet it holds any Rupture in perfect 
noull Ga, inflated or security. It cannot possibly slip, and it is 
ment & Hecause Po Ale endorsed by the Lancet and the highest 





1 ° 2 * 
that fF Molds any Rupture Medical Authorities. 


no matter how 


Ke san shapes TEST IT FOR 4 DAYS 
Me Diggs AT OUR EXPENSE 


op Make a full personal trial absolutely free. We will send 
e of B You Self-Measurement Form and full particulars, includ- 

mg Free Booklet, if you will pin this advertisement to a 
"il sheet of paper, add your name and address, and post it 
lng today to the 


“if BEASLEY SURGICAL APPLIANCE CO., 
tit J Dept. 154, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


one Fittings at London and all branch establishments :-—45 
anover Street, EprnsurcH; 65 Bath Strect, Giascow; Beasley 


ity —- 27) Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 117 Dale End, BrrmincHAM; 
— House, 34 Manchester Road, Braprorp; and at 
ABERDEEN, BeLrast, BracKPoor, BourNneMoutH, Bristor, Bury, 


ee Derry, EXETER, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, GRIMSBY, Hutt, 

; SE-ON-SEA, Lincoen, Lrverreot, Morecameez, NEATH, 

LY: SUN 1 
MOUTH, SUNDERLAND, TORQUAY. 








GLORIOUS 


CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE’ 


ec 
@ SAILING 
DEC. I8th 


FOR 19 DAYS 
FROM 32 GNSS. 





CN THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA $TAR 


AMONGST HAPPY AND 
CHARMING COMPANY 


TO MOROCCO, PORTUGAL 
WEST AFRICA, MADEIRA 
TENERIFFE & CANARY ISLES 


Glorious Sunshine. Romantic Scenery. All 

Christmas and New Year Festivities on Board. 

Dancing Nightly. Frequent Gala Nights. 

Sports and Games. Yet Peace and Quiet for 

those needing Rest. Perfect Comfort, Cuisme 

and Service. One Sitting at Meals. Every 
Cabin a Stateroom De-Luxe. 


AT LAST, A UNIQUE 


WINTER CRUISE TO 


HONOLULU! 


AND CALIFORNIA 


From Southampton, JAN. 24, 1934 for 75 DAYS. Visiting 

TRINIDAD, GRENADA, BARBADOS, PANAMA, 

HONOLULU, SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 
(for Hollywood) 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 150 GNS. 


** Arandora Star”’ cuisine, service and comfort is unsurpassable. 
Discriminating passengers choose the “* Arandora Star.”” No 
other ship offers such perfection. Book “* Arandora Star” 
and the success of your cruise is assured. Restaurant 
accommodates all passengers at one sitting. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


THE BLUE $TAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Pazis and all 
Principal Agents. 
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The Weak-Minded | 


Mental Defect. By L.S. Penrose. (Sidgwick‘and Jackson. 8s. 6d.) 
Tus excellent book, written by the Research Medical Officer 
of the Royal Eastern Counties Institution at Colchester, is the 
first volume in a new series of text-books of social biology 
edited by Professor Lancelot Hogben. If the subsequent 
volumes come up to the level of this, the series will indeed be 
valuable. Doctors and laymen alike, who take the slightest 
interest in the subject of mental defectiveness—especially if 
they propose to write or talk about it—should read this book 
before further dogmatizing or publicly speculating on the 
issues involved. Dr. Penrose writes clearly and well, and he 
approaches his subject in a spirit of purest science. Few pages 
are devoted to historical, legal and administrative problems, 
though the main facts are adequately summarized. Most of 
the chapters are occupied with an account of the methods of 
investigation that have been found helpful in the elucidation 
of the fundamental problems of mental deficiency, and with a 
description of the various types of persons ‘* who are liable 
to be certified mentally defective under the existing laws.” 
The final chapter, devoted to “‘ treatment,” is perhaps the 
one that will prove to the average sociological reader both the 
most interesting and the most unexpected. There is, in 
cultivated circles, a widespread belief that the solution of the 
problem of weak-mindedness lies in the sterilizing of certified 
mental defectives. The complacency of those simple souls 
who imagine that the errors of creation can be easily rectified 
by a whiff of chloroform and the application of a silk ligature 
will receive rather a shock when they read Dr. Penrose’s 
fifteenth chapter. He writes not as a partisan, but as a scien- 
tist, unravelling and classifying the facts and leaving them 
to speak for themselves. He fairly summarizes the “ popular 
view ” as follows: ‘* There are in England and Wales some 
three hundred thousand mentally defective persons: a small 
proportion of these are cared for in institutions at the average 
cost of £1 per week. Something like half of this cost comes 
from the Government. The remaining defectives who are 
not in institutions are at large in the community, and are 
breeding at a prodigious rate, while the rest of the population 
is diminishing. ‘Thus, in a few years’ time, institutional pro- 
vision will have to be made, at enormous expense, for a 
greatly increased number of mental defectives. Therefore, 
it is urged, let us sterilize the two hundred thousand or more 
uncertified defectives in the general community and then, 
when those in institutions have died, there will be no more.” 
All very nice and very convenient ; but, as Dr. Penrose points 
out, all just a day-dream. He quotes the statistical fact that 
only about five per cent. of all defectives have a defective 
parent ; which means that if all existing mentally defective 
persons were compulsorily sterilized, only five per cent. of the 
next generation of mentally defective persons would be 
thereby ‘ prevented.” ‘Leaving aside for the moment the 
great administrative difficulties involved in rounding up the 
higher grade defectives who are at present living peacefully, 
and often usefully, in the social world—which difficulties 
Dr. Penrose contents himself with enumerating,—we need to 
remember that the only question before the public at the 
present time is that of voluntary sterilization. It is, as has 
already been pointed out by specialists engaged in this branch 
‘of psychiatry, difficult to see how persons who have been certi- 
fied as incapable of managing their affairs can be assumed to 
be competent to decide, voluntarily, whether they should or 
should not be sterilized in the interests of the community. 
There is, indeed, reason for suspecting that the motivation 
behind much of the enthusiastic advocacy of the sterilization 
of other people has a rather sinister Freudian explanation. 
We need to beware of growing hysterical over these questions 
of insanity and of weak-mindedness. Actually, as Dr. 
Penrose reminds us, ‘‘ when put in its true proportion to other 
world problems, ‘the menace of the feeble-minded’ is a 
question of very moderate dimensions : 

** At present public funds provide an annual expenditure of one 
to one and a half million pounds on mental deficiency. It might 
cost the state three or four times as much to provide, without chari- 


table aid, institutional accommodation for all the mentally defec- 
tive who need this kind of care. But one hundred million pounds 


or thereabouts are spent annually on the fighting services. It 
would be possible to cope with the whole problem of mental defici- 
eney in England by a comparatively small reduction in the expendi- 


ture under this heading alone.” 











Great Doctots 


By Henry E. Sigerist. (Allen and 
Tue reader of Dr. Sigerist’s interesting book (compet 
translated by Mr. and Mrs. Paul) will, if he is of g mesiad 
turn of mind, inevitably be left wondering whéther Pt 
coveries of modern science have added to the physic, 
human value and healing efficiency quite as much i Y 
times claimed, Thus we read of Germann Boerhaave a 
was born near the middle of the seventeenth century, Rss 
made no discoveries, he did not contribute any new ideas of 
ment to medicine. Nor did he belong to any school, sty 
eclectic” ; “he adopted what seemed to him good, no mgt, 
the source ... he was much less interested in theory than int 
patient and the cure. . . . Anyone who had come into co 
contact with him, anyone who had seen and listened to bs 

: 1 
at the bedside, would never be able to shake off his influeng 
would burn for the rest of his life with a sacred fire, and wo 
persistently have the picture of an ideal physician before 
eyes.” Here, surely, are the stigmata of a great doctor, 
us come down to more recent times, and to that ney y, 
called America. William Osler died but 14 years ago, « 
renown depends upon his personality as physician, as teache! 
as man. ... What gave him so widespread an influence y, 
that, in contradistinction to so many noted European phyy 
cians, he was no mere one-sided man of science. Although} 
did more than anyone else to introduce precise laboraty 
methods and exact science into the field of American c¢linig 
medicine, he was a born humanist. . . . Scientific synthe 
was for him something to be regarded as a matter of coush 
and was achieved in his character and in his work.” 

Osler witnessed the progressive infusion of medicine with 
new spirit. Already we have some valuable results from thy 
infusion ; but there is good reason to believe that the resulj 
so far obtained are as nothing to those yet to come. Yet, tj 
opinion may be ventured that no physical or chemical scien 
can, even from the point of view of therapeutic techniquh 
adequately replace—though it may usefully supplement 
those profounder qualities and psychic attainments whidf 
Boerhaave and Osler—to name no others—characteristicalify 
represented. In this collection of brief biographies, we » 
how varied is mankind, how diverse are man’s scales ¢ 
values, and how diverse are his preponderant interests, Wi 
realize also how valuable is this diversity, and how essential \j 
the well-being of the whole is the contribution which e 
dominant individual is peculiarly fitted to give. These “ gre 
doctors’ whose careers and contributions Dr. Sigers 
concisely summarizes make up about as_ heterogeneous iP 
crowd as is any chance group of men in the street. Yet whe 
cannot doubt, as we read the records of their doings, thai 
every one of them has left some useful mark on the thougli 
and therefore on the life, of all of us today, 


Great Doctors. Us 
Dwin, |; 
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The Story of the X-Rays 


Wilhelm Conrad R6ntgen, and the Early History of th 
X-Rays. (Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 32s. 6d.) : 





Tne Réntgen rays are the most important addition to th quay 


armoury of medicine and surgery since the discovery 
anaesthetics and the understanding and adoption of aseptiy 


op \ ie 





yaad! 
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practice. This excellent biographical history, which was p> <= 


lished in German two years ago, was well worth translating 
into English ; for, unlike many books of its kind, it devote] 
far more space ard consideration to the origin and devel 
ment of the discovery for which its hero is mainly responsi 
than to the irrelevant and unimportant details of the her 
life. The salient facts of Réntgen’s career are adequatel 
given, and the biographer has duly emphasized those personil 
idiosyncrasies and environmental circumstances which haves 
bearing on the course of his scientific career ; but the speci 
value of the book consists in its detailed account of the grelf 
discovery itself, of its immediate reception by the scientitt 
and the lay public, and of the applications to which it w 
quickly shown to lend itself. The presentation on Decet 
ber 28th, 1895, to the Physical Medical Society of Wiirzbuy, 
of Réntgen’s classical “ Preliminary Communication” i * 
prominent an event in the history of science as is the battl 
of Hastings in the history of this country. The modesty with 
which this description of “ a new kind of rays” was givell! 
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the scientific public, within a few weeks of the first suspicion 
ef-their existence, is almost. uncanny. Even Réntgen’s two 
assistants first heard about the important discovery made in 
their institution when the ‘Preliminary Communication ” 
was publishéd. Its author had “ completely isolated himself 
in order to follow undisturbed the investigations of the pheno- 
mena which had been revealed by his first casual observations 
of the fluorescent crystals. For the first few days after the 
discovery, the scientist ate and slept in his laboratory in order 
to avoid the distracting influence of daily trivialities, and to 
be able to continue his experiments immediately in case of a 
sudden inspiration.” In the light of subsequent events, the 
contemporary humorous and facetious comments of profes- 
sional wags—many are reprinted with comic drawings from 
Punch, Life and other journals—look a little silly today. It 
is interesting to observe that the leaders of the medical pro- 
fession, who are commonly reputed to receive innovations in a 
spirit of obstructive self-preservatism, welcomed Réntgen’s 
discovery straight away, and quickly realized its potentialities. 
























































. The Practitioner 

The Practitioner. October, 1933. (7s. 6d.) 

Tn current number of The Practitioner is devoted to ‘* Modern 
Treatment in General Practice ’’; and to doctors it should 
prove of the highest value. The specialist and the general 
practitioner have much to learn from one another ; and these 
special numbers of The Practitioner constitute a very valuable 
means of intereommunication. The present issue represents 
not so much an attempt to give to the general practitioner a 
sense of specialist efficiency in all-branches of medicine and 
surgery as one to help him to discriminate between condi- 
tions with which he may with confidence finally deal, and those 
which, for their adequate remedying, call for the ministrations 
of those with more limited, though more precise, experience 
and technical expertness. A practitioner who wishes to keep 
up-to-date will find in the present number, as in other special 
numbers, of this well-printed and well-produced monthly 
helpful and concise summaries of such current knowledge as 
is relevant to his everyday work and responsibilities. 


THE FOREST CRUISE 


1,000 MILES UP THE 
MIGHTY AMAZON 


Via OPORTO, LISBON and MADEIRA. 
By the new Booth Liner *f HILARY ”’ from 


Liverpool, December 7th, and each alternate 
month. 


7 WEEKS - - - £75 TO £100 


The fare covers the cost of the organised excursions at 


OPORTO; LISBON, including CINTRA 
and the ESTORILS; MADEIRA; PARA, 
including CHAPEO VIRADO; and 
MANAOS, including RIVER TRIPS on 
the RIO NEGRO and RIO SOLIMOES. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-BEDDED CABINS. 
NO INSIDE ROOMS. 


For full particulars and: illustrated booklet 


apply to Dept. No. 4: | 
THE BOOTH LINE 
CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 3 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Travel Notes 
Winter Sunshine Abroad 


GREATER facilities than ever are offered this 
principal shipping companies to those in search Of wint 
sunshine. Cruisés and “ round tours” are more elie 
than in any previous winter, as other lines are now S Ay 
vessels from their ordinary routes in order to participat : 
this profitable field. Much reduced fares are also availa 
for return journeys on a number of routes, provided certaiy 
stipulated steamers are used. A selection from the Tange of 
sea-going holidays possible this winter is appended beloy for 
the guidance of our readers, 













year by the 


Bibby Line.—A 27-days’ tour of Egypt is offered by this line 
special inclusive fares. These are £76, only first-class passen . 
being carried. The start is made at Liverpool; the return devine 
tion is London. Sailings are fortnightly. Special return leniens 
also quoted for Ceylon, Burma and Strait Settlements, o 


Blue Star.—‘‘ Honolulu Cruise * occupying 75 days, the distany 
covered amounting to over 21,000 miles. The ‘ Arandora Star’ 
leaves on this novel tour on January 24th, and the minimum fay; 
150 guineas. e 

A Christmas Cruise is also to be undertaken by the same veg 
sailing on December 18th for a duration of 19 days to Mediterranea, 
ports. Fares from 32 guineas. 


Booth Line.—The new ‘ Hilary’ will leave on December 7th anj 
again in February for a seven-weeks’ cruise to a point 1,000 mily 
up the Amazon. Other places of call are Oporto, Lisbon ani 
Madeira. ‘Fares from £75 to £100. 


Canadian Pacific—The famous ‘Empress of Britain’ is gch. 
duled for a Round-the-World Cruise from early January until th 
end of May. The Mediterranean, India, Federated Malay State 
China, Honolulu, Los Angeles and New York are included in thy 
itinerary. The minimum fare, including standard shore excursions 
is 420 guineas ; excluding them, 325 guineas. The same company’s 
‘Duchess of Richmond’ will leave on a West Indies Cruise on 
January 26th. The tour will take seven weeks and the fare is from 
80 guineas. 


Cunard.—Madeira, West Indies and West Africa are included in 
the itinerary for the ‘ Laconia’s ’ first cruise for 1934, due to sail a 
January 20th. The return will be made on-March 7th. Another 
cruise by the same liner begins on March 10th for a period of sixteo 
days. North Africa, Canary Isles and Madeira will be visited. 

The ‘Franconia’ will leave for the annual World Cruise in 
January. Duration of the tour will be five months, covering th 
South Sea Isles, New Zealand, Australia, F.M.S., India, East and 
South Africa, South America, New York, &c. Mr. Hendrick-W, 
van Loon, the American author, will deliver a series of lectures on 


Ellerman, Bucknall Line.—Sixty-five days for 80 guineas is the 
fare offered on this company’s South African route. Sailings oi 
November 17th, December 16th, December 30th and January [3th. 


Orient Line.—This company is also entering the West Indian 
Cruise field by arranging to send the ‘ Orontes’ for a six-week’ 
tour, commencing January 23rd. Fares from 86 guineas, Its 
regular service carries many tourists to Egypt, India and Australia 
during the winter months. 


Pacific Steam Navigation.—The M.V. ‘ Reina del Pacifico’ will 
participate in a 21,000-miles’ tour of the South American Continent 
Seventeen countries will be visited. The cruise begins on January 
17th. , 


P. & O.—The ‘ Viceroy of India’ is scheduled for a longer West 
Indies Cruise than it undertook last year. This begins on December 
29th and ends on February 12th. South American and Wes 
African ports are to be called at. Fares from 90 guineas. 


Royal Mail Line.—The Mediterranean Cruises of the ‘ Atlantis’ 
are limited to 400 passengers on each voyage, largely to obviate 
extra sittings at meals. There is a 19-days’ cruise on Docombet 
19th. Fares from 32 guineas. 

Shaw, Savill & Albion Line.—Sailings are due on December Ist, 
January 26th and February 23rd for a 100-days’ tour to New 
Zealand at an inclusive charge of £112. 






































Tnion Castle-—Although the winter months comprise the South 
African season, this company is offering reduced fares for stipulated 
liners. The return fares are £90 first class and £60 second class 
The vessels available leave Southampton on December Ist, Decent 
ber 29th, January 12th, January 26th. 

White Star Line —Four cruises have been arranged by this tie 
between the months of December and March. The * Homerics 
plans for three of these are as follows : 

Christmas Cruise to Mediterranean ports, leaving December 
16 days from £28. 

West Indies Cruise, which begins on January 27th. 
80 guineas. 

Faster Cruise to the Mediterranean, starting on March 24th. 
14 days from £25. 

An Egyptian Cruise’ by the ‘ Britannic,’: which also includes 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, Morocco and the Riviera is due to begtt 
on February 17th. Duration 32 days. Fares from 52 guineas. 
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WHITE STAR 
CRUISES 


HOMERIC ss cnristmas cruise. DEC. 21 
From Southampton. To Sicily, Italy, Corsica, 
Algiers. 16 days from £28 
HOMERIC west inbiés cruise JAN. 27 
From Southampton to West Indies, Canary Isles, 
Central Americaand Madeira. 40 days from 80 Gns. 
BRITANNIC ecypTiAN cRUISE FEB. 17 
From Liverpool to Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
Morocco, The Riviera. 32 days from 52 Gns. 
HOMERIC EASTER CRUISE MAR. 24 
From Southampton to Corsica, Spain, Riviera, 
Algiers and Morocco. 14 days from £25 


ALL CRUISES FIRST CLASS ONLY 
Details from White Star Line Offices or Local Agents. 
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Tour to SOUTH AFRICA 
REDUCED RETURN FARES 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton 
Dec. 1 & 29, 1933, Jan. 12 & 26, 1934 
to Capetown and back:— 

2nd 


£90. £60%. £30 


Fares to other South African 
ports on application, 


Write for illustrated folder to: 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., 


West End Agency: 125 Pall 
or local agents. 


3rd 
Class 


London, E.C.3. 
Mall, S.W.1, 











This wonderful book is 
yours for the asking 


“EGYPT AND THE SUDAN,” a richly 
illustrated and fascinating book, con- 
tains many articles and illustrations as 
well as much interesting information on 
Winter Holidays in Egypt. It is yours, 
post free, for the asking, as is also 
official and expert advice on _ all 
conditions of travel to and in Egypt. 


EQOY’Y?T 

Write to-day for your copy ta Tourist Development ce of Egypt 
(TDG), 6O Regent Street, London, 

SUD AN KHARTOUM onthe Blue Nile, 1,200 feet above 


sea level, enjoys a perfect winter climate, 


PORT SUDAN is served by the principal Steamship 
Companies, and Dining and Sleeping Car expresses 
leave twice weekly for Khartoum. Good sea-fishing is 
obtainable. Fishing tackle can be hired at the Hotel. 


OMDURMAN stretches for seven miles along the 
banks of the Nile. Almost every African tribe 1s 
represented in this wonderful native city. 
Dore are Hotels at Khartoum, Port Svdan, Wadi Halfa and Juba—all under 
@ Management of the Sudan Railways, ‘and well-appointed steamers leave 
Khartoum every fo rtnight for Juba, over 1,0CO miles up the White Nile, where 
oon is made, via Nimule, with the services of the Kenya and Uganda 
ne to N;z rirobi and Mombasa. 
ravelling via Egypt, the journey is performed in perfect comfort by express 
steamers and Dining and. Sleeping Car train's. 
Bla GAME SHOOTING The Sudan is one of the most easily accessible 
countries in which Big Game abounds. PRIVATE 
be ‘ = | be chartered at fixed rates, which include catering, servants, 
prone aninials, forage and attendants, bearers, skinners and camp equipment, 
Excursions can ‘itis be arranged with the Game Warden, Khartoum, for 
those wishing to shoes in the Blue Nile, Kordofan or Dongola Districts. 
Full particulars obtainable from: 


SUDAN RAILWAYS, 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telegrams: Sudanology, Sowest, London, Telephone: Victoria 6313. 




















BIBBY LINE 


Winter Sunshine Tours 


Fortnightly Sailings 
SPECIAL RETURN FARES : 


EGYPT - - - «+ * S47 £40 
SUBAR- - ltl tle 6 US 
CEYLON & SOUTHERN INDIA £85 £80 
BURMA- - - - > £100 £95 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS - 111 
MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


£107 
GIBRALTAR for Southern States and Moroccd 
MARSEILLES for South of France 
and the Riviera 


27 Days Inclusive Tour, EGYPT 


Inclusive Return Fare—First-Class throughout 
From Marseilles, returning to Marseilles - £64 
» Liverpool, returning to London - - £76 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS CARRIED 
Write for Illustrated Booklet to: 


BIBBY BROS. & CO. 


Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street, LIVERPOOL 
22 Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 1 


or any Passenger Booking Agency 
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Motoring 


At the Show: The Best Cars to Buy 


More than ever does he suffer this year at the show, 
that enthusiast whose dream it is one day to design 
his own car; less than ever seems the chance of its 
fulfilment. Having seen every London show except 
three, and a considerable number of others in Paris, 
New York, Chicago and elsewhere, and having spent 
the best part of a week at this one it became suddenly 
clear to me a day or two ago that from that enthusiast’s 
oint of view there was never an exhibition of cars 
ike this. There is a sense of success about these new 
cars, an impression of completeness, that I have not seen 
elsewhere. I am not thinking of the freewheel or the 
Wilson gear, alike called by every name ingenuity 
can devise, from “clutchless” to “ preselective.”” These 
and the synchromesh system have, apparently, come to 
stay for the time being. It would have been astonishing 
had they not been more widely adopted than they were 
last year. There seem to be no serious drawbacks 
to any of them and, to the majority of drivers, con- 
siderable advantages. I do not agree that their extended 
popularity is the first feature of the show. The 1933-4 
show will be remembered, if shows ever do attain that 
signal honour, for its striking air of success. I can 
think of no second word to express my meaning. 

Your enthusiast, who, for all his insanity, is, after 
all, no more than the everyday person who has learnt 
his motoring in the toughest school, the high road, 
and who is never satisfied with his car, though he may 
at moments of rapture be deaf to any but fulsome 
flattery of her, your really quite numerous enthusiast 
will go from stand to stand in ever-growing despair. 
On nearly every one he will find one thing he cannot 
let the car of his dreams go without; on several he 
will find two or more; on two, if he thinks as I do, 
everything that matters. No longer can he, as in 
happier days gone by, take a frame here, a valve-design 
there, a clutch, a brake-system, suspension, chosen 
from a score of cars and from these fragments, each 
the choice of months of study, build in the bright workshop 
of his imagination the perfect motor-car. Somebody 
else has very nearly done it already. Not quite, perhaps, 
but so nearly that he feels the 1933 show may easily 
be the last at which he can really enjoy himself in a 
manner and to an extent no “ window-shopper” ever 
knew. So very many cars of all nationalities, types 
and prices have been built for 1934 on specifications 
so closely resembling his own. It has come to this— 
he must be very careful how he goes about Olympia, 
or he will find the car on which he cannot seriously 
improve. Which is unthinkable. 

His is a miserable outlook, but he has only his own 
irrepressible imagination to blame. The rest of motoring 
mankind cannot fail to be enchanted at the certainty 
of getting at least one thing they specially want, in 
any car, and quite possibly two or three. If you leave 
out any question of prejudice or, in its politer form, 
predilection, such as the conviction that only the makers 
of the British Beauty, the French Charme or the Italian 
Formosa know how to make motor-cars, and price and 
horse-power, you can practically shut your eyes at 
Olympia and choose a car; safe in the knowledge that 
it will be at worst adequate, at best almost beyond 
the criticism of a moderate-minded man. All of them 
are up to date, for example, by which I mean that 
their design embodies innovations that will delay the 
inevitable fall in their second-hand value. This easy 
gear-change question is a case in point. Many perfectly 
sensible people are convinced that in twelve months’ 
time no car that is not fitted with either a free-wheel, 
a Wilson box or the synchromesh device to one or two 
gears, will command any price at all when the time 
comes to sell it. I am not so pessimistic, but then 
I am in the contemptible minority of those who believe 
that a sound motor-car will always fetch its price, unless 
it is either too big or of a defunct make. There ought 
to be no more difficulty than in normal times about 
selling any of the 1984 cars after you have had the 
first 10,000 miles of them, Further, all of them are fast 
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and, in comparison with their predecessors of es 
or two ago, powerful. If it is not yet true that 69 thi 
an hour is an “easy” maximum for nine out fe 
modern cars, it is probably true that all of them ys 
go on doing 45 indefinitely. They are wel “ 
they have better steering and better brakes. Mog ® 
them have the new cruciform frames, but I should be 
be at all surprised to find that at the end of a yea " 
two these were dropped in favour of something lighter : 
Remains only the speciality of each famous firm to i 
fluence your choice. The basis of practically every * 
in the show is trustworthy, its performance extraordinary 
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good, its reliability not to be questioned, but each make ne . 
attains these desirable ends by his own n Th wt 
y veans:and iti om th 
on the choice between these that your poor enthusiay 8 t ¢ 
makes his last effort to keep his feet in the rising tide yf) a b 
standardization. Yet, if he is content with a reasonah) “a a 
number of alternatives to his essentials and is not ty - ily 
inflexible about such things as horsepower or nationality ical 
(it is seldom remembered that the imported car contr. disturb 
butes to the Revenue, is sold in this country by Britis es . 
firms and capital, and on no excuse deserves the ostracisy Thus . 
that has been unthinkingly forced upon it) he can enjoy f he ap 
himself looking for the reasons why a surprisingly lay & pychat 
number of cars are among the best. Here, for what it} except 
worth (I am extremely prejudiced on the subject) is my ale, 
own list. I think the following are likely to be amon really ; 
the best cars of the year, so far as one can judge fron & 5. ysua 
inspection alone. The Hillman 10-h.p. Minx because jt Eon wha 
is one of the very few small cars of which it can truthfully B 
be said that it will carry at least three full-sized peopk Mt fi 
without discomfort over long distances ; because it hasa f ‘hat 
lively engine ; and because its design is essentially the ‘aie 
same as it was when it first appeared. That is the bet Fs a¢ 
reason. The 12-h.p. and 14-h.p. Vauxhalls because, s ited 
far as my own experience of them goes, they give remark F fore 
able power-yield. The 14-h.p. put up a fine performance f pe seri 
in hill-climbing a short time ago, under my own observa: Fi 1 
tion and under my own terms. It is also an attractive F hile 
looking car, and that counts for a great deal. - sell he 
The Rolls-Royce 25-h.p. because it has an exceptionally F tically 
good: synchromesh change and its lower gears are ur F shoe 
usually quiet ; for its enormously improved steering; F 1. ¢ 
for its increased liveliness; and for its still remarkable Kuroy 
flexibility. I would, however, order my own bodywork upon 
sooner than accept the type recommended. _ The Citroéns Thi 
because their bodies are as comfortable, and as roomy a F ..jiy 
several costing a good deal more, and because their lines F yh, 
are particularly good. The blue sports model is, without F chara 
consideration of price, one of the best-looking cars in the F jaye 
show. The Delages, with the Figoni bodies, for theit B joure 
purity of line; I like the idea of their front-wheel su. J nq 
pension; and their price. The Jowett because it 1s not & ty go 
only the biggest 7-h.p. in the world but bigger than at Boyce 
least 8 10-h.p. cars I saw—big in accommodation, | & aqyay 
mean. I like it because it has the simplest engine built; repre 
because it looks sound everywhere. I wish they had not & p,,/. 
copied the new fashionable radiator shape. ‘The Riley F \., 
because, however much it is flogged to death by fools, t F jnark 
goes on from success to success abroad and at home; F icual 
because it is delightful to look at and because it is the work B toad 
of a craftsman. Its gearbox is ribbed for cooling and its & ¢¢ it, 
new freewheel gear does not cut out the braking actiol spect 
of the engine until the last moment. =. cheay 
I like the new Sunbeam 12-h.p. 4-cylinder, with inde F i, 
pendent front wheel suspension, because it is a beautifully week 
conceived job. I like the 20-h.p. Speed Alvis fot & jatiy 
exactly the same reasons. It has a 4-gear synchromesh ste} 
box. I like the ‘“O.M.” because its supercharger pl 
duces power and speed without effort or noise, and As 
because it has a simple engine. I like the Morris for the an 
generosity of its gadget-outfit ; the Lancia for its pillarles siti 
bodywork and its characteristic lines ; the Buick forts § 
bodywork ; the Chrysler for its beautiful interior finish Disa 
(its instrument-board is unequalled for neatness and Cot with 
venience) ; the Ford, at the Albert Hall, for its power-to- ques 
weight ratio and its satisfying absence of pretent # | 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Political Factor 


aga a period fairly free from anxiety concerning 
vee ternational political outlook the Stock Markets 
the 2a past week have been somewhat rudely 
ror yy the Hitler bombshell which for the 
dit has brought about a crisis in the Disarmament 
Piece and has once again subjected the Stock 
its to the disturbing influence of international 
valitics From time immemorial a peculiar value has 
a nod to the views of the City, as expressed in move- 
were on the Stock Exchange, upon the significance 
es importance of a disturbing event such as that which 
pecurred at the beginning of this week in the 
sudden retirement ol Germany from the Disarmament 
Conference and the announced intention of her departure 
from the League of Nations. In this matter the public 
js not concerned with the views of the City concerning 
rights or the wrongs of the issues which have arisen, 












Sonabl 4 simply with the more sordid aspect of the situation, 
hot to HF namely, the likelihood, as viewed by the City, of any 
Lonality & disturbance of international peace or even of a sufficient 
Conth. & jisturbance of international goodwill to affect in 
Britis any way the general financial and trade outlook. 
tracisn Thus, When there is any serious apprehension of war 
1 enjoy BF the apprehension is quickly rellected on the Stock 
Y lange 'Exchange by a fall in practically all securities, save and 
at Its except, perhaps, those connected with armament com- 
) is my panies, while when fears of an international crisis are 
among really acute a further expression of such apprehensions 
¢ fron & ;. usually to be found in a rise in the premiums at Lloyd’s 
ause it Fo» what are known as ‘* war risks.” 
thfully MonpDAy’s Fat IN Prices. 
re At first sight, therefore, it might be regarded as some- 
Sa what disturbing that the first reaction of the Stock 
ly the Markets last Monday to the action of Germany was seen 
best ina general and fairly sharp fall in all securities, not even 
Se, 89 excluding British Funds, while the Foreign Exchanges 
mark: suffered quite a violent disturbance, and the U.S. dollar 
—_ ‘experienced a sharp recovery (America is, of course, 
— far removed from the European area of disturbance) 
active while, on the other hand, the French frane for a time 
F tell heavily. Nevertheless, it may be noted that prac- 
mal tically all the leading journals on Tuesday when recording 
ae these movements did not regard them as constituting 
kal - any expression of serious concern with regard to the 
met ' European outlook, Indeed, many journals commented 
rons upon the City’s ‘* calm reception of the news. 
a This somewhat pa radoxical situation can be very 
oe easily explained. For some months now the Stock 
hee Exchange has been subjected to influences of a favourable 
the ayer. Prices of commodities have risen, indications 
thei Lave accumulated of a recovery in home trade, the 
cus. sures of unemployment. have been materially reduced 
a and a general rise in English Railway traflics has testified 
nat B (2 Some recovery in spending power at home. As a 
n, | p “ousequence of these influences prices of securities have 
sit: advanced to quite a remarkable extent. Indeed, the 
not  Presentative list of 865 securities selected by the 
ley Bankers Magazine shows as compared with about a 
, it Cas 880 an increase in apital values expressed in 
aa market quotations of no less than £500,000,000. As is 
ik usually the case, however, when securities are rising 
its steadily from week to week, the movement owes much 
tion | °l Its force to speculative buying and at the present time 


speculative operations are aided considerably by the 
" cheapness of money. Therefore, it may be taken that 
this sudden drop in securities at the beginning of the 


. week was largely due to the hurried closing of specu- 
esh lative positions rather than to any actual selling of 
= stocks by real holders. 

and PosiTION OF THE INVESTOR. 

the As I have already intimated, I am concerned in this 


ess & “ticle not with the City’s view whether Herr Hitler’s 
its @ 2ction was justified by all the circumstances of the 
ish @ 8¢ or whether those in charge of the League of Nations 
on Disarmament Conference have handled the situation 
to With sufficient tact and wisdom, but simply with the 
ce, @ (estion whether the disturbance which has been 


treated by Germany’s action is a factor to be taken 
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seriously into consideration by the investor. During 


recent months we have had British Funds and kindred 
stocks, aided by cheap money, steadily advancing. 
Home Railways, and Home Industrials have also been 
rising on signs of better trade, and the practical con- 
sideration for investors, therefore, at the moment is 
whether these tendencies are likely to receive any 
permanent or even prolonged check as the result of recent 
developments or whether they are likely to be quickly 
resumed. Not a few potential investors might be disposed 
at the present time to be somewhat desirous of a reaction 
in the better class stocks if only to obtain an opportunity 
of acquiring them at a somewhat lower levg, though in 
view of the almost famine conditions which have existed 
in gilt-edged securities the possibility has to be faced 
of some quick recovery and of trustee securities rising 
to a still higher level. To attempt a sure forecast of 
markets even during the next few months is, of course, 
beyond human power, but there are certain points which 
may be usefully noted and most of them, I think, suggest 
caution, especially in the speculative and semi-speculative 
markets. 
ROUNDS FOR CAvtion. 

In the first place, this apparent set-back in the inter- 
national political situation has come at a period of the 
year when it is rather usual to see a reactionary tendency 
in most markets until near to the end of the year, when 
optimism concerning the outlook for the new year 
often exercises a favourable influence upon prices. In 
the second place, the set-back has come after a period 
of prolonged rises in prices, so that a possible liquidation 
of weak speculative positions has to be allowed for. 
In the third place, while gains in such stocks as Home 
Railway Ordinary issues and Home Industrial shares 
may ultimately be justified by a great improvement in 
trade, the recent rise has already discounted anything 
in the shape of a merely moderate trade improvement. 
Indeed, one of the Chairmen of the leading English 
railways uttered a word of caution the other day with 
regard to the emphasis which has been laid upon the 
improvement in gross traflics during the last few weeks, 
and the reminder was given that it might not be wise 
to look for a continuance on the same scale of the econo- 
mies in working expenditure which characterized the 
first six months of the present year. In the fourth 
place, allowance must also be made for the possibility, 
not necessarily of any serious international crisis during 
the next few weeks, but of possible disturbing reports 
which might have an effect upon markets. 

(Continued on page 569.) 
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£16 10s. a year from age 25 
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at age 65, ‘or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 559.) 
Sarety First Srocks. 

But while these and other possibilities which might 
be enumerated suggest caution and restraint with 
regard to most sections of the Stock Markets, I am inclined 
to doubt whether British Funds and kindred stocks 
will feel their influence very greatly. It is, in fact, 
quite possible that anxiety or, at all events, uncertainty 
concerning the international political. outlook. might 
even occasion increased attention being given to the 
“* safety first ” stocks, especially in view of the fact that 
so far as can be seen at present the potent factor of 
cheap money seems likely to continue for some time to 
come. In the absence, therefore, of any serious inter- 
national complications, I am not inclined to look for any 
very material set-back in high-class investment securities 
but think, rather, that advantage should be taken of 
any temporary reaction such as that which has been a 
feature of the past week to acquire absolutely sound 
investment stocks. 

There ,is, of course, another possibility which has to 
be taken into consideration. There are some who 
believe that the recent political developments, however 
regrettable from certain standpoints, might even lead 
to a more rapid and satisfactory understanding between 
the nations on the subject of armaments, and, in fact, 
that the very recognition of the gravity of the situation 
and the need for international co-operation may bring 
about a better atmosphere in Europe in the very near 
future. In such a happy event there is, of course, little 
doubt that the recent upward movement in securities 
would be quickly resumed possibly with added force. 
That, however, is a possibility which only time can reveal. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
In an article elsewhere I have dealt at some length with the 
effect of the international political situation upon the stock 
markets, but it may be recorded here that scarcely any de- 
partment of the Stock Exchange has escaped from the general 
reaction; the dominant feature, however, has been the slump 
in German Bonds, while Japanese Loans have also been weak 
on the strained relations between Japan and Soviet Russia. 
South African Gold shares have given way largely in sym- 
pathy with a setback im the price of gold following upon the 
weaker tendency of the franc. 
* * * * 
A Goop RECOVERY. 

It is most satisfactory to be able to record so remarkable 
an improvement as that which has taken place during the 
last year in the balance-sheet of the Anglo-South American 
Bank. So far as the Profit and Loss Account is concerned, 
the figures have, of course, been adversely affected by the 
general depression in ‘trade ; but not only has there been an 
increase of about £3,000,000 in the Deposits but the liquidity 
of the balance-sheet is quite remarkable. Thus, whereas a 
year ago, the Cash in hand amounted to £4,356,000, the 
present total is £9,228,000, showing that the bank has the 
command of ample cash resources. Moreover, another item 
in the balance-sheet which shows a welcome reduction is 
that in respect. of depreciation of capital employed abroad, 
which stands at £1,350,000 against £1,415,000 a year ago. 

AA AS. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,0080; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on ‘application. ; t 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT. FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“The suggestions made in later chapters will show what an 
intelligent and understanding investor may quite easily hope to 
achieve. Ht may surprise many people. Anybody can underteke 
the scheme for amounts of any size and at any time.” 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 1 — 
h By XAnTHIPPE re 
(Unclued words are referred to in other clues.) 
A pri. » guinea will be given to the billie? conyiebbiadhudias cans 
PR ne afte = . aient Seeks aad enone oe of this wee} 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. Novenvelopes “an, Prue” ang 
noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner will be published in our next cong 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 10° Th 
12 13 | | 
14 15 16 | 17 | 
18 19 20 1 ap 22 | 
23 24 | 25 
26 27 28 | | ~] 
29 30 431 32 | i 
33. | 34 35 36 137 o 
39 40 | 
ACROSS 5. In Hanover. 
. Near Oxford, and might by 6. Famous in literature whey 
association suggest an Trish. 
Oxford college. 7. Rev., with 10, a sorry refug T 
. Unclad lady in Rome. perhaps. 
* Ave dey what de rail 8. The goddess of the French 
meant for ig asked the Revolution is turned topsy. 
negro. turvy and a trifle mixed, 
. Preceded a boy, also a girl, 9. War-time Germans in slight 
on the stage. confusion. 
. Rhyming meat for aLaure- 11. Statement. 
ate. 13. Is is absent from fate. 
. I follow the gear for tho 16. One of the U.S.A. sugges 
mountain. that I possessed an agri 
. In India with a crazy start. cultural implement. 
22. With 17, vocally given by 19. The Eastern country by 
coxswains. dropped a final article. ~—_— 
. Rev., a dervish, perhaps. 21. Not the former in a muddk, § 
25 longa (!) 22. Divided Manon often gos —— 
26. Bachelor with 24. __ before. 
27. This may take you to the “25. Where you may see th 
sea. armadillo. 
8. The Edinburgh school is 30. Same as 3. 


Angry part of an island, 


almost a French politician, 32. A 
A boon to motorists, 


. The man at the wheel. 34, 





. Rev., Province of France. 36. Same as 22 ac. } 
. Fruit, but no medical officer. 38. Fev., ditto. ; 
. Bill may become one. L 
. Rev., Caesaris were not set SOLUTION TO ao 
to music. CROSSWORD No. '55. throu 


. The beheaded poet takes 
food. 

. The Ancient Marmer en- 
countered such a crew. 

DOWN 

. Dr. Johnson’s snow-fall. 

Common to either sex. 

. Rev., Cio-Cio was a butter. 










y. 
. Splits in the army. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 

The Winner of Crossword No. 55 is Mrs. H. M. Barro, 
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ESTABLISHED 1833, 








Paid-up Capital- - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c., (June, 1933) £292,073,200 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. 


Agents Everywhere. 





Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 
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EVERY THURSDAY | 
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AN OMNIBUS WEEKLY OF 
DIVERSION AND ENTERTAINMENT | 
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: LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
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reg TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS COMPETITIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
a undertaken. PROBLEMS IN ANALYSIS & DEDUCTION | 
nixed, \ 
In slight . ‘ A WIDE RANGE OF PRIZES IS OFFERED 
ae ae BOTH FOR SOLVERS AND FOR COMPOSERS 
i COUTTS & Co. 
su 
a a GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
ny hag DE LA RUE 
e. 
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nds THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. bene E BANK d 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
and, Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. YOKOHAMA SPECI B ? Lt ” 
: West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. (Incorporated in Japan.) 
Reserve Fund <r e2475-000 ESTABLISHED 1880. 
urrency Reserve ... os 000,000 Capital Subscribed and mie Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 P 
anaes of Credit and, Drafts are ~— riot sees pote i 7 Reserve Fund c AMA. - , Al ie —o 5080 
escription is transacte irough the numerous branches of the Ban Head Office: YOKOH Branches at exandria, Batavia, 
55. FF throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 








FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


eA PEAT FIRE e 


IS INCOMPARABLE 


(Tt IS THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS 

FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, 

HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 

HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 

METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING—WHICH MEANS 
SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME, 


Direct from 
Prices. in blocks :— 


1,000 


A necessity, not a luxury. 
Producers’ bogs. 
£12.0.0 

£7.2.6 

£4.2.6 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 sadies of 
works, Add 4/- per 1,006 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


REGULARLY USED IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 
Also Peat for all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 


Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, 
etc.; particulars on application. 


j ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1269. 














Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed — at rates to be obtained on 
application. . NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 isiieeiied E. C2 








{ With its 500 Beds aia 
occupied, this famous World 
Centre for treatment, in- 
struction and_ research 
asks your generous help 
by Donation, Subscrip- 
tion or LEGACY. 


? 
OO NSUMPTION 


€ Diseases of the Chest 


* BROMPTON.LONDON.SW.3 


Frederick Wood, 
Secretary. H 






Postal Address:— 
j Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 
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line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 









Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a line ¢ 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 with jo 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, ‘ 


[October 20, 1933, 


— SSE 


harged asg 
5% Sor 13; 
mullanes 









$ : he E LAW SOCIETY,** 

The Council offers for award in July 1934, THRE 
STUDENTSHIPS o the annual value of £40 eac’ 
tenable by persons intending to become solicitors, ©: 
conditions prescribed in the Regulations. 


er personal application to the 






PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, 





THe Law Society, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2. 














— —— 


PERSONAL 





Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written 


E 
h 
n 









+ urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu 
jarly for men, 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Centra 
Hall Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 












NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 


Our poor people in East London slums 


1 





YENTLEMAN (Public School) would like to get it 







the 
1034. 


Whitsuntide 
invest ment 


and Summer vacations 
is returnable at the 


Easter, 
The 










weeks. Of interest to ex-army 
and all lovers of the open-air. 


officers, 
Investments of 





FNFERIORITY COMPLEX? 
“a 28.» 


Write for Free 
. and I will.”’—BritTisH INSTITUTE OF 





the promotion of international friendship 






organization. 


RELATIVES. 













mo 


temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 


(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR Hovusk NurstnG HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 

















AX «6touch with four others willing to invest twenty 
pounds each in a scheme which will provide them 
with free holiday facilities on the Essex Coast during 
of 
close of 
the Summer, but will bring no financial return beyond 
the free holiday facilities for a period of at least fourteen 
yachtsmen 
£10 
considered for the Summer Vacation only.—Box A562. 


Book. 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
age ge interested in international affairs and in 

are 


mvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 


~ Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 


most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 


a 


WORLD 
CRUIS 


MONTE CARLO 
(January 17, 1934) 

NAPLES 

ATHENS 

PALESTINE 

EGYPT 

INDIA 

CEYLON 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

SIAM 

JAVA 

BALI 

ZAMBOANGA 

PHILIPPINES 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

HONOLULU 

CALIFORNIA 

PANAMA 

CUBA 

NEW YORK 

SOUTHAMPTON 


(Arrive May 22) B. , 
by EMPRESS 
of BRITAIN 


Cruise follows Springtime round the globe. Itinerary 
includes many of the most interesting and lesser- 
visited ports and places. One management ship 
and shore—Canadian Pacific throughout. 
Minimum Rate: 420 Guineas, inc!uding standard 
shore excursions—or 325 gns. without. 


Write for Special World Cruise Brochure, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 












of 





MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
WH ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Piace, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 

















APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


PPLICATIONS are invited by November 21st for the 
tf post of SENIOR ASSISTANT to the Principal of 
the Yorkshire Secretarial Training School, Leeds. Secre- 
tarial Training essential, teaching experience and Univer- 
sity degree desirable. Apply for application form and 
particulars of duties to THE PRINCIPAL, Yorkshire 
secretarial Training School, 18 Blenheim Terr., Leeds, 2 





















” ai COLLEGE, TAUNTON (Woodward School), 






VACANCY — occurs 
January Ist, 1954. 


for a HEADMASTER from 
Initial Salary, £600 with house and allowances. 








Applications not later than October 28th, with testi- 
pionials (not to exceed three), previous experience, &c., to 
REV. DR. K. E. KIRK, 

CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, 











ELIZABETH’S 
FOR 


ENDOWED 
BOYS AT MANSFIELD. 


SCHOOLS 








Q' EEN 
HEAD-MASTER. 


A Head-master is required who must be a graduate— 
present mumbers are over 300, Stipend according to 
Notts, County scale, £670 to £870, subject to deduction 
under the Teachers’ Superannuation and National 
Economy Acts. Modern buildings with Head-master’s 
residence, 

> Application, which should state the earliest date the 
applicant can take up-duties, to be made not later than 
November 17th, 1933. 

Application forms and full particulars may be obtained 

iro 


















FRANK ARMSTRONG, Seclicitor, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





Mansfield, 








ART EXHIBITIONS 








TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
1 84th Exhibition. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 6} Suffolk Street, 


Pall Mall East. Daily, 10-5, 1s, 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





ment). 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 
CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia 
Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence: 








LECTURES 





ARMY 
TRAINING,” will be given by MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR HUGH ELLES, 





| ciliated Or LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘ THE BYZANTINE 


IMPERIAL IDEAL,” will be given by PROF. NORMAN 
= BAYNES, F.B.A., (Professor of Byzantine History in 
the 
(Strand, W.C. 2), on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 38ilst, at 
5.30 p.m. 
Professor Claude Jenkins, D.D., M.A., F.S.A. (Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University). 


University) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


The Chair will be taken by The Rev. Canon 
A Course of Four Lectures on “‘ THE ROLE OF THE 
IN IMPERIAL DEFENCE, AND ITS 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 


D.S.0, (late Director of Military Training at the War 
Office), 
7.C. 2), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER 3rd, 10th, 17th 
and 24th, at 5 p.m. 
be taken by General Sir A. Montgomery-Massinghberd, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C, (Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff) 


at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 


At the First Lecture the Chair will 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


————__ 
YTNIVERSITY I . 
J IT ¥ o1 LONDoy. 
A Lecture on ‘ DESCARTES ” wi 
French by PROF. J. CHEVALIEG b 
Philosophy and Dean of the Vaculty of 
University of Grenoble) at UNIVERSITY 
page a (Gower Street, W.C.1) on 
‘TOBER 26th, at 5.30 p.m. The chair wy 
hy Prof. J, Macmurray, we. M.A (Grote Pee taken 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the Univer. ome 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
8. J. WORSLEY, — 
Academic Registry 
Rr 
LONDO r. 
A Course of Three Lectures, with lantern illustrat 
on “ THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT of 
ANCIENT RUSSIAN PAINTING, XLXVI] CEN 
will be given by PROF. PAUL MURATOY (form i 
of Rumiantzev Museum and High School of Art Moser! 
at THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART py 
Portman Square, W.1) on OCTOBER 23rd ‘25th 
27th, at 5.30 pm. At the First Lecture the Chait vil 
be taken by Prof. E. H. Minns, Litt.D.. FSA wr! 
(Disney Professor of Archacology and Pre 
Pembroke College, Cambridge). ADMISSION FREE 
BY TICKET to be obtained from the Directo 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square Wi 
or from the School of Slavonic Studies, t 
Square, W.C. 1. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ OPERA” will jp 
given (with illustrations) by PROF. EGON WELLES 
D.Mus, (Professor of the History of Musie jn ‘the 
University of Vienna), on THURSDAYS 
OCTOBER 26th, NOVEMBER 2nd and 9th, at 5.15 pm 
as follows : q 
OCTOBER 26th. 
MUSIC 
S.W 


| given ; 
rOfessor of 
Arts in the 
1 COLLEGE 
THURSDay 





EE hartaataaledtoadi OF 






+ PBA 
President oj 


40 Tr rTington 








At THE ROYAL COLLEGE 0} 
(Prince Consort Road, South Kensingtoy, 
S.W. 7). a 
[Subject : ‘* The Problem of Opera.” 


NOVEMBER 2nd.—At THE ROYAL AC ADEMY 
OF MUSIC (York Gate, Marylebone Roaq 
Ws a). 


’ 


{Subject : ** Music Drama.’’} 
NOVEMBER 9$th.—At TRINITY 


COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC (Mandeville Place, W. 1). 


[Subject : ** The Latest Developments of Opera’ 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Robert 
Mayer, Esq. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUY 


TICKET, 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 








——==S 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





SEX CAMPING SCHOOL—easy distance London 
"4 has vacancies for pupils aged eleven to twenty 
Especially suitable for those entering the Colonial 
services or preparing for an Army Career. Preparation 
or School Certificates, Matriculation, Army Prelim, 
Civil Service, Inter. B.Se., B.A. and other examinations 
lraining in Practical and Theoretical Forestry, identi- 
tication of ‘Timbers, Mensuration, &¢. — Chemistry 
aboratory. Practical Carpentry and training in Camp- 
‘raft for both at home and abroad. University Coaches 
Healthy open-air life under finest camping conditions 
Weather-proof tents specially built for dry, wam 
winter camping. Ample indoor accommodation, Riding, 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Shooting, boxing, Fencing 
foils, sabre, épée), Tennis (Hardcourt), Scouting, &, 
Pupils taken for short term periods at any time, £215 
weekly or £30 per term. Reduced terms to sons of 
Army Officers and Colonial Officials. Particulars from 
THE SECRETARY 4/65 Portsdown Koad, W. 9. 
7 CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 1.5, 
k CO. Over 180 Successes since 1927. 
1933, F.O.—-Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th places. 
1933, HOME CIVIL.—1st, 3rd, and 9 other place. 
1933, CONSULAR and 1.C.8.— Many successes 
Appointments have been offered to 36. different 
candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. 














Padd, 3351-2. 


WORK, 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL 





Sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intendel 
.or girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almonen, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Couns 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
vursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full pat 
iculars trom Miss PRESTON, Principal 





— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 
ual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming Girls aro 
prepared for the usual examinations and tor University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Masi 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 





—_—<—$—— 


St HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for (itl, 
, Cockertzouth, Entrance scholarship: available. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PAYING GUESTS 








y 
UB ELD iN eRTFORDSHIRE. 
:A EE POR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
SHO MPARATORY SCHOOL. 
i JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., 


( 


pl LIC 


request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 





ated. 420 acres. “Filly. 
‘saa som Separate Sanatorium. X—-— 


‘hapel. Preparation for ali 


an. School ¢ 
ee and Leaving Scholar- 


minations. Entrance 
y access London. 


i. pes on application 


EGE, LONDON, W. 1 (Founded 1848) 
vides a General FE ducation for girls of all ages. 

prepared for all examinations. Domestic 
salen : arial Departments.—Principal, Miss 


cret 
Md Secre'R.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 


to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





ass OLL, 


Se OLLOW AY, 





————. .RRE ay 3 
ABBEY, y, P LYMOUTH, DEVON. 
vf. DUNSF ay (English Church) ; 


GIRLS (5-18) 





L for : 
5 Vinge Board of Education; warm climate; sea 
good food ; gymmnas sium, tennis courts: Boarders 
i Scholars £10,—Apply Sister Superior. 
HB DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Boardi School on modern public school tines 
ined a the Board of Education and the 
Recoge ¢ Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 


0) 2 
valversiies llent playing fields. Highly qualified 




















- Sa: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon 
Sos of Mod. Hist., ‘somerville College, Oxford. 
= — = 
‘AUTHORS, TYPE WRITING, &e. 
ILEEN O'SHAUG GHNE ESSY, B.A. (Oxon.), 49 
Victoria Street, London, $.W.1.—Literary and 
typewriting trans criptions from obscure or 
te an ‘Victoria 5132. 


imperfect manuser ip ts, 
_—————— 


$8. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Moon’ Miss HARPER, qTaviton St. 





Carbon 2d. Expert 
London, W.C.1,. 











YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
‘advice free, —CARRINGTON, Briggs, Leven, Yorks. 
en 
10 PUBLISHING FEES, Wanted. Songs, Lyrics, 
N Stories. 39th yee Equitable terms.—Send 


Vs8. or write —W. 5. PE ARC E, 4 Grays Inn Road, W.C, 1. 








1ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
Sitso considere dtor publication. Terms by arrange me nt. 
perer DEREK, Ltp., 28/108 Charing Cross Rd. ,W.< 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Se nd for free booklet.—REGENT 
InsriTuTE (Dept. Palace Gate, W. 8. 


85D) 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





=: EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
, is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
, 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
. 1ld., 7s. 3d., 98, 3d., 11s. 6d 
list on request. 
& SONS, LTD 
EDINBURGH. 


In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d 

By inland post , 2s. 10d., 5s. 
Complete price 

J. W. MACKIE 

108 PRINCES STREET, 





\HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
S quarters at Is. per Ib. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib. 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib, 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid C lassified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts 724% My 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% tor 5 





OW TO DRESS WELL 
ON 10s. OR £1 PER MONTH. 


Open wu Credit Account with SMARTWEAR. No 
references required. Write for Autumn and Winter 


Catalogue, also Gentlemen's catalogue, to Dept. W.P.V . 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 


263-271 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 





IKE,A LADY’S CARESS ” is a shave with the 
ABALL RAZOR (Patent No. 394,136). Price 12s. 6d. 
Agents, Salomonsen & Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 





VOTTERY—HANDPAINTED.— Delightful decor- 
ation. Coloured illustrated catalogue free. 
RAINBOW POTTERY 4 Dept. “* 8,”’) Lindfield, Sussex. 








ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 

Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
yo: by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“ Pair Isle’ patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.—Write for Free Illustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.—W™m. D. JOHNSON, 8.354. Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 





Ri AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
free, James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 





TINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
Send post card for Hus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of ‘** BeP” Underwear. Only sold direct- 
by-post. Lower fhan any shop prices, because 1 
middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in the £. 
Pure Wool or Mixtuges. Soft, silky, warm, hard-wearing 
GUARANTEED against shrinkage. (‘* They wash and 
wear so well,” writes a customer.) Any size, any style 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a speciality 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or money refunded ir 
full, Free Patch Service.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS 
Lrp. (Dept. S.), Union Road, Nottingham. 








FOR SALE 


PIANOS.—Secondhand — Instrument 
I re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cas 
or by small monthly payments. TEN YEAR> 
GUARANTEE given.—Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., ‘eee 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. "Phone Langham 142: 





LUTHNER 


HINE LAN D.—Paying guests received at charming 
R pension house. German taught. Winter sports. 
30 marks weekly.—Frav Krupp, “Haus Catasta.’ 
Sayn. near Koblenz 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 





PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to TowN CLERK, Town Hall. 








BOARD RESIDENCE 





N Alveston Cottage, Tiddington Road, 
4 Stratford-on-Avon (Phone 493) will take a per- 
manent boarder at moderate charges. Special attention 
to diet, regimen, &c. Garage and all modern conveniences. 


ISS SPIVEY, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
f comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





BRINE 
water. 


Darth SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
R.A.C, 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. 
suites, 24 new rooms A.A., 
Hild. Guide from J. T. 


with radiators. 
CULLEY, Manager. 





PRIVATE HOTEL. 
125 bedrooms. 
*Phone 311. 


Ast BOURNE, — ANGLES 
4a acing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
tinglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 





ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 


THE 
‘*Melerest,”” 


NDINBURGH. 
4 Crescent. Tgms: 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
edrooms, grounds 10 acres. Ineiusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. ‘'wo Resident Physicians. 








EFRESH YOURSEL VES in English Country. 
Ask for Danie Lis t (: 3d. post free) of 180 IN 
YTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S RE . RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


NS and 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GRORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W.1. 





rs the AUTUMN and WINTER in a lovely old 
kK country house recently converted and fitted with 
every modern convenience. Mild climate. 
or snow. Golf.—Tariff, Manor House 
Vean, Falmouth Bay. 


No frost, fogs 
Hotel, Budock 





{URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
Ss situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
’’ stating requirements, to “‘ Surrey TRust,’’ 
Guildford, England. 


list “*S., 
53 High Street, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 


MORQUAY— 
perfectly appointed private hotel 


ideally situated, 























All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and ee is justly fs 3 for its k s : ‘ 
Mon, —T. M, ADIB & SONS, Voe, Shetland. BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD an. | Yhich is justly famous for its ioe eee itt 
SUEUR = SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgen pace "RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655 Pat 
. = " need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery | °?P" eitiiedilalpncaiheelsiss I — 
GARDENING Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (n@t vulcanite) 
72 ny SRA : Large or mall quantities. Goods returned if price no THERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 
ENTLEY 8S Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con | accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLE) W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
tains all your garden needs. Send for free copy.— | & Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street) | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. or 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, Lip., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. London, W. 1 2 guineas weekly. ‘ 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send » CRAWFORD (Lanark)— CRAWFORD. MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
. readers desiring them the names of hotels—-or| CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland| DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE | NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROVAL MARENE, 
from THR SpEcTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to BRINE BATHS HOTEL. OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
mo wider publicity to their establishments, the following | EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this —PARK GATES. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
a and we hope when possible readers will patronize | EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
em od grsonal recommendation of hotels is always | FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
comed by the Travel Manager. GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
AMBLESIDE (1 GRAYSHOTT (Hants).— FOX & PELICAN. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. ee 
BATH Gh ABE Pana = py a ga pe ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTILERN 
- ~ ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
RARE JLTENEY, HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. ROW ARDENNAN 
BEXHITE: ONAN CENTRAL. HINDHEAD.— MOORL AND'’S ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
URNEMOU TIL HOU Pe MOU TH ity DRO. | KENMORE (Pert is.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE = 
IN} Y rtis.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE = : , o~ oe th 
oe OUT H (Sandbanks).—HA "| LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LAKE | ST- MAWES (Cornwall)--SHIP & CASTL - 
BRIGHTON.-BLENHEIML ATER and SPA: ee SELI rks). -LONDESBOROUGH ARM 
}LENHEIM. LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. SELBY (Yorks).— ; S. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 


—HOLLY WOOD. 

_— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Mottingiean).—- TU said - LOSE 
BUNDDeA™ in).—DOUGLAS HOT 
BUTS RAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE AT NORTHE RN. 
CAM GERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA 

AMBRIDGE.— BL, UE BOAR. 
iARDE N HOUSE. 
UNIV ERSITY ARMS. 
COUNTY. 
. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
Londonderry ).—GOLF. 


CANTERBURY. 
CAPEL CURIG (NX 
CASTLEROC K (Co, 
ISTCHURCH. KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
ISTON L AKE.—WATERHEAD. 


—-ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT 
LLANBERIS. (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON. { VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell 5t., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 





W.C.. 


LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.-BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT 





ARMS. 


W.C.1. 
W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 


SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
—EAGLEHURST. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 

SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 

SOUTHWOLD sea P AND. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLI 

TEIGNMOUTH (nr.). _HU NTL Y, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 

TORQUAY.— LINKS. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—LORD LEYCESTER, 








WARWICK. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


THE DIARY OF BENJAMIN NEWTON 
1816-1818 


Edited by C. P. FENDALL and E. A. CRUTCHLEY 


The diverse activities and impressions of people, books and events which this vivacious 
Yorkshire parson recorded in his Diary give an intimate picture of the life Jane Austen 
portrayed, with all its occupations, amusements and intrigue. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE LATER WORDSWORTH 
By EDITH C. BATHO 


On the evidence of his opinions and attitude to his contemporaries, the author refuses te 
accept the specious contrast between Wordsworth’s stormy youth and the apparent tran- 
quillity of his old age. 16s. net 








THE POETRY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


A Survey and Commentary by ELSIE ELIZABETH PHARE 
(MRS AUSTIN DUNCAN-JONES) 


Hopkins is considered not as an odd and obscure poet who wrote only for the few, but as a 
major poet who could sometimes claim for himself ‘‘the extreme of popular style” and 
whose work was never affectedly obscure nor deliberately esoteric. 6s. net 


CHARLES DARWIN’S “DIARY OF THE 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE” 


Edited by NORA BARLOW 


“The voyage of the Beagle’’, wrote Charles Darwin, “‘has been by far the most important 

event in my life, and has determined my whole career.” The complete text of the MS. 

Journal of the voyage is now published for the first time, edited by his granddaughter. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


THE LETTERS OF STEPHEN GARDINER 
Edited by J. AA MULLER 
As Secretary to Wolsey, chief minister to Henry VIII and Lord Chancellor to Mary, 
Gardiner had a hand in every diplomatic and political manceuvre of his time. His letters 


are a running commentary on the events of these years and express the opinions of an able 
jurist, a humanist, and a theologian. 31s. 6d. net 


THE CHURCH OF ISRAEL 


Studies and Essays by the late R. H. KENNETT 
Edited, with an introduction, by S. A. COOK 


These essays representing Kennett’s most typical work and illustrating his distinctive con- 
tribution to Biblical study are introduced by a detailed account of his teaching. 12s. 6d. net 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Together with an Economic History of British Agriculture 
during the Great War 


By J. A. VENN 


A second edition, re-written throughout, re-set, and enlarged by the addition of seven new 
chapters. 600 pp. 20 plates. 25s. net 
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